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THE UNIVERSITY: ITS CHARACTER AND WANTS. 


We do not doubt but that a great many 
very respectable gentlemen in Virginia 
think that the University is the ne plus 
ultra—the over-topping climacteric of a 
polite education. Reared in that de- 
lightful illusion of the super-eminent su- 
periority of Anglo-American institutions, 
Anglo-American capacities, Anglo-Ame- 
rican thought, to every thing foreign— 
every thing ab extraevery thing that 
smacks in any way of what they con- 
ceive to be the ci-devant and efféte opin- 
ions of a past civilization—they are glo- 
riously unconscious of any flaw or defec- 
tibility in any blade, bud, offshoot or 
blossom of the genius of Democracy. 
Happy old souls! gallant old spirits! 
born too late for the throes of the Revo- 
lution, too soon for the other and might- 
ier strife within the domain of the intel- 
lect, theirs it has been to sing Io Paeans 
over the glories of the past—ours it must 
be to plan invasions for the future. 

To this class of old gentlemen, who 
have never read anything but Shakspeare, 
never studied anything but Grammar, it 
is a monstrous refinement to talk about 
your Humboldts, a coxcombical imperti- 
nence—your German universities ! 

A certain segment in this class, the old 
inveterates that grew up during the war of 
1812, or about the time of the Embargo, 
contemptuously inveigh against colleges 
at all: old magnates at the bar, or coun- 
try gentlemen with the Spectator—they 
conscientiously cannot comprehend how 
they got on so well without Greek or Nat- 
ural Philosophy, and how mightily essen- 
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tial these academical conserves are re- 
garded for culture now. One of these 
old fellows can quote to you “ Hail holy 
light!” or “Falstaff's Encomium on 
Sack,” and has read “ Wirt’s Life of 
Henry,” and one or two of John Ran- 
dolph’s speeches, and has withal been a 
most successful county-court practitioner, 
bluffed the justices and humbugged the 
jury, and he forsooth would like to know 
what.a young man wants to make his 
way with in the world beyond a little 
reading and Arithmetic? The fact is, if 
merely “ making your way in the world,” 
in a kind of physical sense, were the 
main thing aimed at, our venerable friends 
could press this argument with conside- 
rable effect. But as the complete devel- 
opment of the intellectual man is also 
another great end in life, and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge from every direction 
is imperatively essential to the highest 
manifestation of the individual or of so- 
ciety, something else becomes necessary 
beyond the mere rudiments of an ele- 
mentary education. It is just by diffus- 
ing knowledge among the masses, that 
one generation in the life of society is 
elevated above its predecessor. Just in 
proportion to the extent of that know- 
ledge, will society be cultivated, and just 
in the same proportion will it possess the 
elementsof power. It may seem strange 
but it is to ignorance of physical science 
and the useful arts, that Dr. Arnold as- 
cribes the decay of Roman civilization. 
He remarks with great force, that the 
only two kinds of really valuable infor- 
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mation they {the Romans] had to com- 
municate to their Northern conquerors, 
were both adopted by them with eager- 
ness ; namely, their law and their reli- 
gion.* 

And to dwell a moment longer on the 
point, in a certain stage of society, the 
Indian chief. by practising with his bow 
and arrow, is just one of those persons, 
who, in his day, ‘‘ makes his way in life.” 
He lives respected, and dies respected. 
And we doubt not in the Cherokee settle- 
ment, many an old Indian can discover 
no necessity for clearing the forests, and 
making ploughs, and building houses, 
and learning to cook, and acquiring the 
useful arts, when, on a western prairie, 
or the Yellowstone river, a man might 
‘make his way in life” without all these 
fantastic novelties. 

In Texas, what do those rude frontier 
men want, besides an old-field school, a 
rifle and brandy? There is many a man 
no doubt practising law there, and suc- 
cessfully too, who never read a book 
through in his life. Indeed, in this primi- 
tive State, this same class, who subse. 
quently bound their knowledge with an 
English poet or two, and Hume’s or Rob- 
ertson’s Histories, scorn even an under- 
standing of their own science of law, and 
boldly take their stand before their fellow 
citizens of the jury upon the eterna] 
principles of general justice. 

It is sometimes thought that for prac- 
tical life, knowledge may become an en- 
cumbrance. Sometimes it is more par. 
ticularly urged, that a high cultivation 
of the intellect embarrasses (to take an 
example) the advocate in court, or the 
politician on the stump. If it did so, 
what of it? Which had you rather be, 
an intellectual man or a good jury ora- 
tor? Which had you rather sacrifice, 
real knowledge, real intellectual power, 
or the faculty to declaim clap-trap? But 
it is not the case. Is the most popular 
of our county court politicians, even as a 
speaker, in any wise more efficient than 
Brougham? Yet at twenty-two or three, 
Brougham knew enough, with Smith, 
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(Sidney) and Jeffrey, to set on foot the 
Edinburgh Review. John Randolph, in 
comparison with American politicians 
generally, was a learned man. So was 
Mr. Webster. Does any one doubt that 
Demosthenes and Cicero (or Kikero as 
Dr. Kraitsir used to say it should be 
written) were men of great cultivation ? 
Did it mar the chaste and eloquent dic- 
tion of Caesar, Cicero’s great rival in the 
senate? Was not the great Bacon one 
of the first lawyers of his day? Was 
not England’s greatest orator a man of 
considerable accomplishments, we mean 
the Earl of Chatham? Was not the phi- 
losophic Burke a well-educated man? 
Were not the great pulpit orators, Hall 
and Chalmers, men of the most profound 
and universal culture? Does it interfere 
with Choate or Edward Everett? 

We hardly think it worth while, how- 
ever, to combat these prejudices. They 
are those of Sir Roger who read Baker’s 
Chronicles, those of Uncle Toby who never 
got from before Namur. As to attempting 
to dislodge them, we should as soon think 
of questioning the Kalydonian Boar-hunt 
or doubting the existence of Junius Bru- 
tus. You might as well read to the 
county court from Tennyson, or intimate 
to the preacher that the Hymn-book want- 
ed poetry. Not the reality of the “wrath 
of Achilles’—not the existence of the 
heroic Aristodemus—not the the authen- 
ticity of the Consular Fasti, are more 
deeply engraven on the tablets of their 
principles than these unalterable and un- 
effaceable impressions. The old Barons 
of Runnymede, and three or four other 
ideas, constitute in their fancies all that 
is essential to a good education. King 
John and the Magna Charta is enough to 
accomplish an American boy. 

Some of us are apt to think, however, 
that, admitting the general importance of 
a thorough education, all the conditions 
of it are amply met by the existing edu- 
cational provisions in the State of Vir- 
ginia. 

The fact of the business is, in the way 
of general culture, our Southern States 





* Vide Later Rom. Com. Art. Trajan, p. 541. Edit. 1846. 
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generally are not abreast of the major 
part of those other civilized States whom 
we consider our peers. The great duty 
of these Southern States is to stop talk- 
ing and to go to acting. If we cherish 
any illusions with regard to our self-suf- 
ficiency, it will not harm us when they 
are dissipated. Or if we are conscious 
of any deficiencies, it is our duty to have 
them remedied. There is a foolish sore- 
ness in our Southern fancies about hay- 
ing any blur or blemish pointed out in 
our society, which is absolutely childish. 
There is a certain class of minds who 
see in every effort of the kind, some im- 
aginary thrust at the “ peculiar institu- 
tion.” Even if slavery is a blessing— 
even if our social state is superior to that 
of France or that of Maine—slavery will 
not therefore supply or be a substitute for 
Art. Slavery cannot play atune. And 
yet we have met men who cannot bear to 
hear that there is good music in Rome, or 
good pianos made in Boston, and little of . 
either in Virginia, because, forsooth, they 

think there is some slur cast upon the 

South. Now the South is great enough 

to despise this littleness. The very worst 

state of mind is that of proud self-suffi- 

ciency. A man of this sort, in his arro- 

gant spirit, cannot learn. It is with just 

such a frame of feeling that we have 

seen many a young man come to college. 

He thought himself a young president. 

He felt within him in embryo Websteri- 

an thoughts. He thought he was suffi- 

cient unto himself. And consequently he 

despised all acquirements. His grand, 
mind required some stronger pabulum 
than the petty routine of Greek and Latin 
metres—the contracted impertinencies of 
natural and moral science. He was go- 
ing to fill his own stalwart branches with 
his own vital sap. Such young men were 
generally fools at college, and fools after- 
wards. 

The very same spirit ought to be dep- 
recated in a nation. That general ac- 
quaintance with mankind—that enlarged 
intercourse with different nations which, 
without militating at all against an en- 
lightened patriotism, tends more and 
more to cosmopolitanism, and which is 
becoming more and more the feeling of 
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the age—this will go far in making each 
and every nation diffident of its own 
opinions, modest in its own pretensions, 
and alert to discover anywhere anything 
that will in any way contribute to the 
general humanity. 

Now we of the South (we say the South 
because we are now speaking of the 
South) have much to learn. Our society 
is in its very infancy (we do not mean as 
compared with the past, but prospective- 
ly). Our civilization is just in the bud; 
or, if you choose, the blossom. The rich 
harvest is yet toripen. The golden fruit 
is yet to be gathered. Where are the fine 
arts? Where is our music? Where are 
our pictures? Where are our sculptures? 
Where are those great counterparts to 
Grecian temple or medizval fane? 
Where are the treasures of our science ? 
And saddest yet—where is our literature? 
Will any man say that our civilization 
has culminated ? 

The great immediate wants of Virginia 
are physical and intellectual development 
—railroads and educational appliances. 
If the physical resources of Virginia were 
developed, wealth and the growth of 
towns would result. If, added to this, 
the general cultivation of the people were 
secured, there would be a demand for a 
literature, and for science, and for art. 
But the railroads are as essential as the 
schools. There can be no higher devel- 
opment, no out-breaking of the intellect, 
without a dense population, or without 
towns. Minds must be brought together, 
It is only by contact that any sparks can 
be emitted. Internal improvements are 
therefore an absolute necessity-of the age. 
They are as necessary as fuel. If they cost 
money, it is our misfortune. Taxes, like 
teeth, despite of the agony, must some- 
time come. To this should be superadd- 
ed a liberal, no niggardly, narrow-heart- 
ed, appropriation—provision for educa- 
tion generally, beginning with the Uni- 
versity. 

It is only with this latter matter (the 
University )that we are present concerned. 
It will have been surmised from what has 
preceded, that our own impressions are 
to the effect, that our University is not at 
present altogether up to the mark of what 
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we conceive is demanded of it. Those 
gentlemen who imagine this institution 
amply adapted to meet the wants of our 
society in the various departments of a 
good collegiate education, are, we think, 
mistaken. We shall have occasion in the 
course of this article to give our opinion 
freely with regard to the University, and 
need not take occasion now to signify be- 
forehand the respect we entertain for it. 
For the present, therefore, we will let this 
pass. 

Now let those who conceive the Uni- 
versity amply provided for remember 
that in the academic department of the 
University, not a solitary additional chair 
has been established since its original 
foundation. There is a chair of Ancient 
Languages, a chair of Modern Langua- 
ges, a chair of Philosophy (embracing 
Political Economy and Belles Lettres,) a 
chair of Mathematics (embracing the 
mixed Mathematics,) a chair of Natural 
Philosophy (embracing Mineralogy, Ge- 
ology and Practical Engineering,) and a 
chair of chemistry, with one professor in 
each, excepting four assistant teachers in 
the schools of Mathematics and the Lan- 
guages. The students now number be- 
tween five and six hundred, and the entire 
number of instructors is fifteen. A set of 
young men can go to the University and 
graduate in the entire round of the aca- 
demical schools by the time they reach the 
age of eighteen. Is that to be the high- 
est education afforded in the South? And 
what will they know then? They will 
never have heard of Botany: they will 
never have heard of Zoology: they will 
never have heard of English Literature, 
unless a little Belles Lettres be so denom- 
inated: they need not know a word of 
English History—or indeed, in any se- 
rious sense, of any other: they will have 
heard about twelve lectures on Mineralo- 
gy and Geology. Of Political Philoso- 
phy, of Ethnology, of Comparative Phi- 
lology they will be equally ignorant. So 
of Theology, (Evidences of Christianity, 
Keclesiastical History, &c.,) Statistics, 
the History of Philosophy, Archzology, 
Physical Geography, the History of the 
Fine Arts and Aisthetics generally, &., 
&:. Remember we are speaking of the 
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provisions afforded at the University for 
the highest education. We are speaking 
of its capacity to meet the wants of the 
general demands of Science. We are 
not expecting every young man who goes 
there to have gone the round of all these 
things. But we urge this; you turn out 
these young men as “finished,” and none 
of them can tell a rose from a violet, or 
the zoological distinction between a lion 
and a bear, or whether “this great globe 
itself”? were made to-day or yesterday— 
and, farther, that if any young man wants 
to make a speciality of these subjects, us 
regards the most of them he can get no 
information at all, and as touching the 
others about as much as Shakspeare is 
said to have had on the score of Greek 
and Latin. 

Our argument is this: at the highest 
educational institution in the State these 
subjects are ignored. If they are not 
taught at the University where are they 
to be taught? Is there to be no Geology 
in Virginia? No specific appliances for 
the cultivation of Literature? The ad- 
vautage of a number of schools is not so 
much (in the case of ordinary students) 
that everything should be learned ; but 
that (at least as regards certain essential 
subjects) all should be tanght—and the 
bias of the mind consulted in selecting 
what is suited for it. Thus the State 
will have Geologists as well as Mathema- 
ticians—and the entire round of sciences 
will find their representatives. The ar- 
gument is greatly accumulated when pro- 
vision shall be made (as we hope will be 
done) fora moreadvanced classof students. 

But this is but half of what the young 
men we are speaking of will not know 
when they are turned out from the Uni- 
versity. One question, “And what do 
they know?” we would apply with the 
main emphasis to those subjects they have 
studied. In that essential substratum, 
for instance, of every sound education— 
the Classical Languages—how far are 
they grounded? They can neither read, 
write nor speak Greek or Latin, in any 
fair sense. As literature they are utterly 
ignorant of them. What acquaintance 
have they made with the Anglo-Saxon or 
the German? None of them speak a 
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single modern language. He is a rare 
instance who would venture, we think, to 
indite a letter in French. But this is to 
be elaborated hereafter, and we will 
therefore not dwell upon it. 

We think we have said enough to make 
it at least partially apparent that the 
scheme of studies at the University of 
Virginia, and its provisions for education 
are not altogether so beyond reform, and 
that the tocsin of progress may as well 
be sounded here as in some other depart- 
ments of our “manifest destiny.” We 
do not claim yet to have carried these po- 
sitions: we merely hope just to have im- 
pressed the reader sufficiently to have 
won, on his behalf, a patient and candid 
listening. 

We propose now, after so much by way 
of preliminary, to give of the University 
as just a picture as we shall be able to 
delineate, so as slightly to indicate its 
merits, and a little more specially to draw 


attention to its wants. The University - 


has succeeded, ‘This is saying much, for 
it has swayed to and fro on more occa- 
sions than one nearly to its overthrow. 
Mr. Jefferson might well be proud of it, 
if he could look upon it now. It is con- 
spicuously and prominently, as regards 
the number of its students, equipment, 
and general management, the first insti- 
tution in the South, and the first, we are 
prepared to add, as respects its gvneral 
operation, in the whole Union. Its pro- 
fessors are not as numerous as those of 
Harvard, Yale and some other colleges, 
but, as regards the business of instruc- 
tion, they are all at least working men. 
The energies of all of the faculty, in their 
several departments, are devoted exclu- 
sively to the matter of teaching. It is a 
regular hum-drum business. Apy one 
whose good fortune it was to sit under 
the teachings of the late lamented Cour- 
tenay (peace to his ashes!) will remem- 
ber to how much rude drudgery that fine 
and splendid mind was daily compelled 
to bend. Addicted to habitual laborious 
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engagements with their classes, these 
gentlemen have no time for that general 
attention to science, which would bring 
their names so much more into notice, 
and would be so much more congenial to 
the studious mind. As a corps of pro- 
fessors, therefore, the entire labours of 
this body are exercised upon their classes, 
and do not contribute to make them fa- 
mous at conventions, and through the me- 
dium of scientific publications. Some- 
thing suffers for this; but it is not the 
University as a school. Its instructors 
are competent, diligent, faithful. At the 
sacrifice of their own reputations, they 
personally instruct their classes. The 
work is not done by tutors.* 

This is one of the characteristics of the 
instruction at the University. Another 
peculiar feature, which we regard as an 
admirable one, is its combination of the 
system of teaching with the daily exami- 
nations. 

But the distinguishing peculiarity 
which was introduced by Mr. Jefferson 
(inveterate old democrat!) is the division 
of the different subjects into schools—in- 
dependent and of separate sovereignty, 
with the privilege (under limitations,) 
on the part of the student, of attending 
such as he may select. At Yale (and the 
rest of our colleges) there is what is 
called a curriculum; and at the end 
of four years (it is sometimes less,) 
as a general thing, as a matter of course, 
the student has completed his studies 
and becomes a graduate. Of course this 
compels him to have ‘taken’ the entire 
routine of studies. Obviously, here, the 
leading element is time. A student may 
of course certainly have mastered all his 
subjects: but thisis not the principle of 
the system: the essential and pre-emi- 
nent idea is, that he has studied so many 
years. At the University, on the contra- 
ry, time is no element whatever in the 
requirements for graduation. A student, 
if he can do it, may graduate in the six 
Academic schools in a single session ; or 





* We wish very often, as in the case of the accomplished incumbent of the Moral Philosophy 
chair, that the professors had more time to prepare for publication something of those daily disqui- 


sitions which we believe would be a really valuable contribution to their respective sciences. 
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he may matriculate the last month of the 
session, and take as many diplomas as he 
is able to secure. Each school may 
award a diploma with the title of gradu- 
ate in that school. Thus a man may be 
a graduate in Modern Languages, with- 
out ever having studied Mathematics or 
Chemistry—or a graduate in Chemistry, 
without having taken any other class. 
The term therefore (that of graduate) is 
apt to mislead those unacquainted with 
the institution, and it is not very uncom- 
mon, we believe, for young men teaching 
school to designate themselves ‘graduates 
of the University,’ when they have only 
graduated in a few of the schools. A 
graduate of the University, in any proper 
sense, ou, ht to have become a Master of 
of Arts (by graduation in all the Academic 
schools, ) or, at the least, an A. B. (by gra- 
duation in two of the scientific and two 
of the literary schools, with distinction in 
the remaining ones). 

This awarding of diplomas in each par- 
ticular school, without regard to the 
length of the time the student may have 
taken the class, of course, where the pro- 
fessor does his duty, rests the graduation 
exclusively on an acquaintance with the 
subject. And this brings us to the most 
practical point in the whole matter: are 
the examinations rigid? Are the stand- 
ards elevated? We, comparing the Uni- 
versity with other colleges in this coun- 
try, answer this question unhesitatingly 


Ancient Languages, 
Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, 

Moral Philosophy, 
Medicine (whole school of) 
Law, 


In 1853-54, there were 304 Academi- 
eal students (whole number being 466.) 
There were seven A. M.’s and five A. B’s. 


Ancient Languages, 
Modern Languages, 


No. of Students. 


No. of Students. 
176 


in the affirmative. A young man must 
study to graduate at the University. 
There is no humbug about it. The 
standards (as compared with our best 
colleges) are high, and the examinations 
rigid. They are much higher, we be- 
lieve, than at Yale or at Harvard. And 
not only is it necessary to furnish satis- 
factory answers on the final grand ex- 
aminations at the end of the session ; but 
the candidate must have maintained a 
high standing during the course of the 
session. He must have stood well in his 
class. The completeness of the course in 
any particular school may be illustrated by 
reference to the school of Mathematics. 
The course here is almost identically the 
West Point* course, where Mathematics 
is the main and engrossing study. The 
number of graduates in the different 
schools will also illustrate the same thing, 
as well as the elevated character of the 
standards of examination. Last year, 
there were, out of 352 Academical stu- 
dents (whole number being 514) 7 A. 
M’s: 3 A. B’s: 16 graduates in Ancient 
Languages: 24 in Mathematics: 24 in 
Chemistry: 11 in Natural Philosophy : 
31 in Moral Philosophy: 14 in Medicine: 
8 in Law: 4 in Mixed Mathematics: 18 
in Latin: 18 in French: 13 in Spanish : 
9 in German, and 5 in Italian. 

The following table exhibits this com- 
pared with the respective classes: 


No. of Graduates. 


234 

200 ste 

241 24 

109 11 

190 24 

118 31 
96 14 
98 8 


The following is the exhibit of the 
classes and corresponding graduates : 


No. of Graduates. 


156 ss 





* And West Point is a far more thorough institution, we have reason to believe, in what it pro- 


JSesses to teach, than either Harvard or Yale. 
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No. of Students. 


Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, 

Moral Philosophy, 
Medicine, 

Law, 


There were also 35 graduates in Latin. 
(to graduate in Ancient Languages, it is 
necessary to graduate in Greek and 
Latin,) 12 in German, 3 in Italian, 17 in 
Spanish, &c. 


No. of Students. 


Ancient Languages, 

Modern Languages, 

Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 

Chemistry, 

Moral Philosophy, 

Medicine (including whole school) 
Law, 


In 1851-2 there were 268 Academical 
students (whole number 400,) and the 
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No. of Graduates. 


179 | 
106 20 
220 | i 
112 38 ¢ 
121 16 */ 
78 38 


In 1852-’53, there were some 294 
Academical students (out of 431:) of 
these there were four A. M.’s, and two A 
B’s. In the respective schools, the num- 
ber of students were as follows: 


No. of Graduates. 
13 


147 

140 — 

159 ll 
99 20 

193 35 

129 26 
89 17 
83 3 


corresponding table is as follows: 


No. of Students. No. of Graduates. 
Ancient Languages, 122 9 
Modern Languages, 117 — 
Mathematics, 143 ) 
Natural Philosophy, 125 18 
Chemistry, 206 28 
Moral Philosophy, 119 26 
Medicine, 96 12 
Law, 81 3 


Also 1 graduate in Moral Mathematics, 
1 in Italian, 4 in German, 14 in Spanish, 
16 in French, 1 in Greek, 18 in Latin. 
There were 5 Bachelors of Arts, and 
no A, M’s. 

In 1850-1 (out of about 375 students 
in all—professional and Academic) there 
were 6 A. M.’sand5 A. B.’s;9 graduates 
in Mathematics, 13 in Ancient Languages, 
7 in Law, 16 in Medicine, &c. 

In 1849-’50 there were 327 students 
(in all)\—6 A. M.’s, 4 A. B.’s, 6 gradu- 
ates in Mathematics (out of 109,) 10 in 


Ancient Languages, (out of 88,) 20 in 
Natural Philosophy (out of 83,) 7 of Law 
(out of 66,) 27 of Medicine (out of 119,) 
&c. In 1848-9 there were 266 students— 
two A. M.’s, two A. B.’s; 8 graduates in 
in Mathematics (out of 95,) 11 of An- 
cient Languages (out of 88,) 12 of Natu- 
ral Philosophy (out of 59,) &e. Com- 
pared with their statements we have the 
following : 

According to the Medical Examiner 
there were in 1853 the following number 
of graduates in different Medical schools : 


No. of Students. No. of Greduates. 
Jefferson Medical College (Phila.) 514 223 
University of Pennsylvania, “‘ 450 160 
University of Maaphesih, 100 60 
Medical Department of Yale College, 37 15 
Med. Department of Howard University, 127 17 
College of Phys. and Surg. (N. Y.,) 219 53 
Medical College of Georgia, 115 50 
University of Louisville, 376 87 
Richmond Medical College, 90 26 
[University of Virginia same year, 89 17] 
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Our ampression is, that at Colleges 
generally, in the Academic departments, 
the proportion of graduates is about one 
in four. For in 1853-4 there were at 
Harvayl 329 under-graduates or Aca- 
demical students, of whom 88 were Se- 
niors. Supposing a few to have been re- 
jected, found deficient, or expelled, the 
graduating class was probably about 80, 
one-fourth of the whole number. If we 
compare these with our Masters.of Arts, 
it seems in strong contrast with one out 
of every 43 (7 out of 304 Academics.) 
But this of course is not fair, because the 
greater number of our students do not 
remain at College long enough to offer 
for this degree. It affords, however, to 
some extent, the materials of a compari- 
soz. A more legitimate parallel would 
be the proportion of graduates in any 
particular school. In the most difficult 
class at the University, (excepting An- 
cient Languages perhaps)—that of Ma- 
thematics,—this proportion is about one 
out of every sixteen. In Natural Phi- 
losophy, it was about one out of every five 
or six until last year, when it seems to 
have risen to one in ten. In Chemistry 
about one in eight. In Ancient Lan- 
guages about one in eleven. In Medi- 
cine about one out of every six or seven. 
In Law about one in eighteen or nine 
teen. In Moral Philosophy about one in 
four. 

In 1852-3, there were at Columbia 
College, New York, 115 students. Of 
these there were 18 graduates—one in 
six anda half. At Rutgers College, New 
Jersey, for the same year, there were 66 
students, and 21 graduates—one in three. 
At Union College, New York, the college 
of the celebrated Dr. Nott, there were 
(for the same year) 227 students, and 78 
graduates—less than one jin three. At 
Yale the same year, there were 440 Aca- 
demical students, and 102 graduates— 
nearly one in four. For the present year 
there are at Yale 473 under-graduates— 
97 Seniors—nearly one in five. The Vir- 
ginia Military Institute had, in 1852-3, 
113 cadets—having been in operation 
fourteen years. Supposing it to have 
averaged annually 90 cadets, it will have 
had since its commencement, up to the 
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time in question, 1,260 in all. The 
entire number of graduates up to that 
session was 227—making an average gra- 
duation of about one in five-and-a-half. 
At Princeton, in 184]-’2, there were 207 
students. Of this number, 44 were Se- 
niors—one in four-and-a-half. In 1854’-5, 
at the same college, there were 297 stu- 
dents, and 58 graduates—one in five. At 
Amherst College, Mass., the number of 
students for the current session (1855’-6) 
is 218: of these 49 are Seniors—one in 
four or five. We use such materials as 
happen to be before us. 

Whatever confidence may be placed in 
these comparisons, (and certainly the 
fact, that out of 16 Mathematical stu- 
dents only one graduates, speaks for itself) 
the argument from a comparison as re- 
gards the professional schools of the Uni- 
versity, can be liable to no exceptions. 
That comparison shows, that in the Me- 
dical Department, with a single exception, 
(which perhaps might not appear so on 
fuller information,) the standard of gra- 
duation is higher at the University than 
at any other Medical school in the Union 
(so far as our list goes)—and not only 
higher, but very greatly higher. And 
without knowing any thing of the facts, 
we will venture the assertion, that no 
Law School in the country will exhibit 
any thing like the circumstance, that 
only one in eighteen of its students receives, 
during any session, the title of Bachelor 
of Laws. 

Certainly the foregoing statistics go to 
exhibit, as regards the character of its 
graduates, a marked position, on the part 
of the University, in advance of the simi- 
lar institutions of the country. After 
making all proper allowances for the pe- 
culiar operation of the different systems, 
in inducing a greater or smaller number 
of graduates upon other grounds than 
those of the student’s proficiency, the 
conclusion does irresistibly remain, that 
the standards of examination must be 
higher at the University than at any 
other college inthe Union. This impres- 
sion is confirmed, as a matter of fact, by 
all the information we have ever been 
able to get upon the subject. We hear 
from every quarter, and from gentlemen 
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(from the North and South) acquainted 
with the facts, an unvarying testimony to 
the superior severity of the University 
standards. We have heard a gentleman, 
while writing this article, who knows the 
University, and who has been connected 
with the colleges of the North and the 
South, speak in the most disparaging 
terms of the attainments demanded in 
the colleges of both sections on behalf of 
their graduates, while he testified most 
emphatically to the rigorous demands of 
our University examinations. It is not 
that a young man may not be a good 
scholar at Yale or Cambridge: but that 
he need not be. He will almost necessa- 
rily graduate in four years; and a very 
studious life is entirely superfluous, On 
the other hand, the candidate for honours, 
at the University, must study. There is 
consequently, as a matter of fact, a great 
amount of studying at the institution. 
Many students study from ten to fourteen 
hours per day. And this is to be con- 
sidered, also, in its tendencies (as con- 
cerns the tables we have given) to multi- 
ply the number of graduates. The pro- 
portion of graduates might be even the 
same at the University and Harvard, and 
still the University standards might be 
much higher, because its tendencies are 
to force candidates to study, while those 
of Harvard are to encourage indifference, 
arising from the circumstance of gradua- 
ting any way. So that a small number 
of graduates at the University may indi- 
cate a very high standard; but a large 
number may indicate a very studious 
class. 

As regards the colleges in Virginia, at 
least making certain allowances for some 
recent improvements which we hear have 
been introduced ( from the University) in 
some of them, we are satisfied the dis- 
tance is very marked between their re- 
spective standards and those of the Uni- 
versity. With respect to the only other 
endowed college in the State, the Mili- 
tary Institute, we are satisfied, it is 
nothing more than a higher Academy; 
and we imagine the other colleges are in 
the main not much superior or inferior. 
We do not say this for the purpose of 
making any wipe at these institutions. 
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We wish only to treat our subject practi- 
cally ; and we mean to speak as plainly 
of the University as of the colleges. No 
feeling of invidious preference could in- 
duce us to depreciate any institution in 
the State. It should be the object of 
us all, to be conscious of any defect 
wherever it may exist, and without ban- 
dying charges, to set about trying to 
rectify them. It’s all in the family—and 
let us have a thorough understanding. 
As a practical matter, which is the great 
thing after all, the feature we have 
spoken of with regard to the voluntary 
selection by the student of his studies, is, 
we believe, almost universally regarded 
in Virginia as having succeeded. Expe- 
rience seems to have demonstrated its 
great efficiency ; and many of the objec- 
tions (which might seem formidable) are 
either nullified or impaired as a matter of 
trial. For example (and we can only 
glance at the subject) the propriety of 
requiring in every collegiate course, on 
the part of those who aim ata general 
education, some acquaintance with cer- 
tain indispensable studies, would seem a 
a very serious objection against a scheme 
like this, which allowed the student to 
select at random what he might study. 
But in the first place (unless specially 
exempted by his parents) he is compelled 
to take three classes each session: in the 
next place custom has established a par- 
ticular routine of studies, which is gene- 
rally observed: and lastly, to take either 
of the higher honours, a full and thorough 
course would be absolutely essential. 
The great proportion of those who 
neglect a thorough course of study, are 
those for whom perhaps the omission is 
very well. A very large class visit col- 
lege merely for the name of it: and spend 
their time in idleness or dissipation: and 
it is the best thing in such cases, that 
this nominal education should be termi- 
nated as soon as possible. This is the 
fundamental objection to the University 
system, and we think the above considera- 
tions go very far to impair its force. It 
should be remembered, on the other 
hand, that that very class for whom the 
higher education is mainly designed— 
those young men who apply themselves 
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and are anxious to learn—that this is the 
very class, that can hardly be injured by 
the voluntary system ;—while, on the 
other hand, under the system of the cur- 
riculum, there is every thing to depre- 
ciate the necessity for study—hardly any- 
thing to allure to more than average 
diligence. 

It is another advantage derived from 
the independency of the schools at the 
University, that it tends, we think, to in- 
crease, on the professor’s part, his perso- 
nal responsibility. Within his own do- 
main he is complete and supreme. His 
chair is a little separate establishment. 
It has its own independent honours. It 
has its own specialty students. Standing 
in a certain general relation to the whole, 
it is still, like our States, a sovereignty of 
itself. We think this is calculated to 
give it in the professor’s mind a charac- 
ter of importance, and calculated to im- 
press upon him a more intimate interest, 
and a higher responsibility. 

Such, very hastily touched upon, are 
some of the characteristics of this institu- 
tion. The working of the system has 
fully reatized all that could have been 
anticipated. It has become a rooted idea 
in the institution, that the standards for 
graduation ought to be severe and strin- 
gent. It is distinctly understood, that 
students cannot obtain diplomas unless 
they work for them. We believe this 
has contributed in a very large measure 
to the general success: and if the time 
shall ever come when the rigour of the 
examinations from any cause shall be 
impaired, from that moment, we believe, 
wili the University decline. 

So much for the first branch of our 
subject, and for the general merits of the 
University. 

We think, from our review, taking 
into consideration that the University 
has now between five and six hundred 
students, that Virginia has a right to be 
proud of her jewel, and to contemplate 
with exultation its beneficent influences. 


May she well remember its rich and pre- 
cious worth, and cherish it, as a parent 
a fair and hopeful child! 


And now to pursue the other topic that 
we have proposed for our consideration, 
and which we have already hinted at, 
what is needed at the University? what 
are its deficiencies? how can it be im- 
proved? We would enumerate 

I. That the limited period during which, 
on the average, the young men remain at 
college, calls aloud for rectification. In 
1851-—’2, there were 400 students at the 
University. Of these 177 were profes- 
sional students: there were some 268 
Academical students.* Out of this 268, 
there were only 18 of three years’ stand- 
ing, and of these, seven were studying 
also (besides Academic tickets) either 
Law or Medicine. Only 88 of the num- 
ber were of two years’ standing,—a 
number of whom also were taking either 
the Law or Medical classes. The num- 
ber of students (Academic) of one years’ 
standing was 162. It seems then that 
only 18 of these 268 students had been 
studying at the University three years— 
and some of these had even entered upon 
professional studies also. Only one-third 
of the number had been at the Universi- 
ty two years; and 162 were students for 
the first time. Let us however pursue 
the matter, and trace the career of these 
162 new Academical students, and see 
how long they propose to pursue their 
studies. By reference to the catalogue 
of the next year (session of 1852~-’53) it 
appears that (out of 431 Matriculates) 
there are some 82 Academical students of 
two years’ standing. One-half have dis- 
appeared entirely. They have attended 
college one session. What becomes of 
the remaining 82? The catalogue for 
1853-54 exhibits 30 Academical students 
of three years’ standing. So that 52 
others, out of 82, have also disappeared. 
These 52 studied at college two years. 
Out of the original number of 162 new 
students in 1851-’2, only thirty are found 





* Of course 177 from 400 would apparently leave only 223 Academic students; but the other 
number arises from the fact, that some of the Academical students also attended some one or more 


of the Law or Medical classes. 
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at the University in 1853-’4; and nine 
of these were studying also either Law or 
Medicine. Let us trace in a similar 
manner the fortunes of the new students 
entering the University in 1852-3. The 
whole number of matriculates for this 
session was 431, of whom there were 
294 Academics. Of this last number, 176 
were at the University for the first time. 
In 1853-4, the number of two years’ 
students was 94 (Academics, nine of 
whom were Law students:) so that 82 
have disappeared, after spending one 
year at the University. In 1854-5, the 
number of three years’ students was 36 
(Academics, six of whom also studying 
Law:) so that 58 others have left the in- 
stitution, having remained two years. 
The remaining 36 return in 1854’-5, and 
perhaps some 16 will be Academical stu- 
dents for the fourth year in 1855—’6—and 
and the last one may not disappear before 
1856-7. 

A calculation will show, that the set of 
students selected in our first example, 
those entering in 1851-’2 remained, on 
an average, of the whole, at the Uni- 
versity, about one session and three quar- 
ters. In the second example (those stu- 
dents entering in 1852’-3,) it seems, that 
they averaged a sojourn of one and four 
fifths and one and five sixths of a session. 
Asa few students ought perhaps to be 
deducted, who come to the University to 
study a profession (having previously, it 
may be, been at another college,) and 
merely, during their first year, take some 
Academic class (as Moral Philosophy) to 
fill up their time, the average may per- 
haps be safely set down at about one and 
four-fifths of a session. 

Our University students pursue their 
collegiate studies less than two years. 
They are admitted to the University at 
sixteen years of age, or in the case of a 
younger brother, at fifteen. We think 
this is an evil which peremptorily re- 
quires some interposition. What can a 
young man learn in a couple of sessions ? 
What will a boy know who has finished 
his studies at eighteen? If, according to 
the original expectation, young men, be- 
fore coming to the University, had pre- 
viously been studying at some other 
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college, it might not be considered 
strange, that they should only remain 
there one or two sessions. But this is 
not the fact. Those young men who 
have previously been to other colleges, 
are the very rare exceptions at the Uni- 
versity (among the Academical students. ) 
The University is indeed nothing more or 
less than a first-class college, where 
young men come to begin and complete 
their education, as they do elsewhere. 
The ordinary collegiate term is now four 
years: at West Point, it has been raised 
to five. Is it possible, that in Virginia 
we can be educated more rapidly than 
elsewhere? Let it not be supposed, that, 
possibly, the students at other colleges 
enter younger that at the University, and 
that therefore, in reality, their education 
may not be much earlier completed. 
Such was our first impression. But on 
inquiry we learn it is not the case. At 
Yale says President Woolsey, “the 
average age at which students enter the 
college, is about eighteen.” Nor do they 
enter the more advanced classes, and so 
remain only for a part of the term at 
college. ‘‘Four-fifths and more,” says 
the same authority, “enter the Fresh- 
man class.” Mr. Brace, in his book on 
Germany, makes the same statement, as 
regards the age of entering college, ap- 
plying it to our colleges generally. 

The most particular statement, how- 
ever, that we have seen on the subject, is 
the following by the Rev. Increase M. 
Tarbox, Secretary of the American Edu- 
cation Society in Boston. He says: “I 
had occasion a year or two since to ascer- 
tain the average age of graduation at 
Yale College for a long series of years. 
I found that it was alittle above twenty- 
one years (about 214.) Yale may stand 
as a very good representative of the New 
England Colleges in respect to this point ; 
for though the students at Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Middlebury, are a trifle 
older on an average than those at Yale, 
the students at Harvard are enough 
younger to balance it [this he explains 
from the fact of the Harvard students 
being gathered from Boston and the 
vicinity where they are put forward in 
their studies more rapidly than in the 
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interior.] The average age of students 
entering the Freshmen class in our col- 
leges may therefore be put down at 
seventeen years”’ {it would be a little high- 
er.| “It hardly ever happens [he states 
in another paragraph,] in those large 
classes of Freshmen, that more than six 
or eight, are as young as the rule will 
allow—viz: fourteen years. Many of 
them are twenty years old, quite a num- 
ber of them still older. Almost all the 
students of the New England Colleges 
enter Freshmen.” 


As will be seen presently also, there is 
quite a large class (consisting of gradu- 
ates and others) at both Yale and Har- 
vard, pursuing more advanced studies in 
the Department of Philosophy and Arts, 
and the ‘Scientific School,’ respectively 
attached to those institutions,—which 
tend of course to keep young men still 
longer pursuing their education. We 
believe this remarkable fact with regard 
to the University must make an impres- 
sion on every friend of the institution. 
The idea of only some thirty-odd out of 
each collegiate generation (among nearly 
300 Academical students) remaining 
three years in the pursuit of their educa- 
tion! And of only, perhaps, twelve or 
fifteen remaining four years—and of per- 
haps none the fifth year—although for a 
much more limited course, West Point 
requires all (unless they enter advanced 
classes) of its students to remain five 
years ! 


There is an amount of old fogyism in 
Virginia that is absolutely appalling. It 
takes a rail-road twenty-five years to 
reach the White Sulphur. It takes a 
generation for a canal to get a little above 
Lynchburg. It takes about seven years 
to make a tunnel three quarters of a mile 
long. We do not know how long it 
takes for the general population to come 
to their senses. 


Thus, as we have already remarked, 
hardly the slightest alteration has been 
introduced into the University since its 
commencement. For years and years 
and years, $15,000 has been its annuity. 
No sort of effort has been made to extend 
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its provisions. No kind of modification 
has been adopted from regard to the ad- 
vance of knowledge. It is just like 
those old French diligences that have 
been running ever since the Merovingian 
dynasty. 


The demands of education are increasing 
every day: and it well behoves us not 
to fall in the rearward, Let us make the 
following extract from a recent letter of 
Professor Fishburn’s (of Washington Col- 
lege,) who is now studying in Germany, 
and who was educated at the University. 
The letter is dated ‘Berlin, Dec. 11th, 
1855.’ Writing to one of our papers, he 
says: “The Gymnasia which form so 
important a part of the Prussian system 
of education must be merely mentioned. 
I attended an examination in one of 
them recently, and came away ashamed 
at the contrast presented by our American 
attempts at education, not only in the 
classics, but in every department (the ital- 
ics are ours.) Boys enter the Gymnasi- 
um or College when about twelve years 
old, and study there for nine consecutive 
years, For the last three or four years 
they hear and speak Latin generally ; 
some also become so familiar with Greek 
as to speak it. I say study, for the ex- 
aminations are very rigid, and if a boy 
wishes to enter the University, after the 
Gymnasium, he must pass an examina- 
tion lasting two or three weeks: part 
oral, part written. Of the latter there are 
two or three essays required in Latin, 
and as many in German, on the various 
branches of study. The student is locked 
up in a room, with nothing but pen, ink, 
and paper, and then works out with his 
own head his laborious task. Of course, 
comparatively few ‘pass,’ but those who 
do, are superior to the graduates of any 
College in our country. After this, the 
student must study three years for a de- 
gree in the University. By means of 
such a thorough system, the Professors 
in the University have a foundation suit- 
able to build upon: their instructions 
can be appreciated, and do not shoot over 
the heads of their students.” 


Young men thus, it seems, in Prussia, 
on leaving the Gymnasium, or College, 
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‘ generally speak Latin,* and sometimes 
Greek ; and then, they go to the Univer- 
sity—to stay how long—a session and 
four-fifths ?—‘to remain three years.’ 
What do they speak then ? 

We now respectfully submit, that we 
think we have made out the propsition, 
that something ought to be done on the 
part of the Visitors, to secure a longer 
sojourn of the students at the University. 


II.-Our next remark touching what 
seems to us another want of the Univer- 
sity, refers to the almost indiscriminate 
admission of young men as_ students, 
without regard to their previous qualifica- 
tions. 

We believe the fact with regard to this 
matter—that there is an almost indis- 
criminate admission—is not denied at the 
Univérsity itself. It is urged, that, wn- 
der the peculiar system, it cannot be 
remedied. If the system is so wanting 
in flexibility, then it ought to be re-ad- 
justed. It is a flagrant impropriety 
when one-half—fully one-half—of the 
young men of the University, go there 
unprepared. All other colleges at least 
profess to apply a remedy, and one ought 
to be sought at the University. We have 
heard intelligent gentlemen, educated at 
the University, and now professors else- 
where, complaining of the fact,—and we 
have heard other gentlemen also com- 
plaining, that young men turned off 
at their colleges, were admitted to 
the University. Some remedy ought 
to be sought. There is entirely too much 
chariness about touching the University. 
It is conceived to be well—and argumen- 
tatively, perfect; and the fact is not so. 
The only method of meeting the evil at 
present, we believe is most conscientious- 
ly carried out by the faculty, as far as it 
will apply. Students are very often (at 
the end of each month) quietly dismissed ; 
and at the end of each session a consid- 
erablé number also are informed, that 
they cannot return, We do not think, 

however, this procedure at all corres- 
ponds to the magnitude of the evil. The 
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class thus disposed of hardly ever extends 
beyond the openly-dissipated, or the in- 
corrigibly idle. 


III, The University wants an addition 
to its corps of Professors. 

(1.) The chair of Ancient Languages 
ought to be divided. 

There are now some 250 students in 
the school, which, apart from the exam- 
ple of other respectable colleges, indi- 
cates of itself the propriety of an inde- 
pendent professorship of Latin, and an 
independent professorship of Greek. This 
would secure greater efficiency and supe- 
rior attainments in each department, and 
would afford more opportunity for direct- 
ing in some measure the minds of the 
young men to the literature of those lan- 
guages. 

Both of the subjects ought to be tho- 
roughly taught, and, if necessary, (we 
do not know that it would be) the pres- 
ent assistants ought to be retained, in ad- 
dition to the new professorship. It is 
extremely desirable, besides raising to a 
considerably higher mark the standard 
of proficiency in their respective langua- 
ges, that a particular attention should 
also be given to the History and Litera- 
ture of the Greek and Roman people. 
Grote’s Greece and Niebuhr’s or Arnold’s 
Rome ought to be well understood by the 
students of these departments, and some 
taste ought to be fostered, and some ap- 
preciation encouraged, for the treasures 
of ancient literature. The literature of 
Greece and Rome is totally neglected at 
the University. The idea of reading Ho- 
mer with regard to its beauties, or Herod- 
otus or Thuycidydes, or Livy, or Tacitus, 
with reference to their styles, never enters 
the head of a young man at the Univer- 

sity. What does he care for the rude 
terrors of Alschylus or the touching har- 
monies of Euripides, if he can translate 
a half page of them at the (final) “writ- 
ten,”’ and scan them at the “oral?” 
What is the Mantuan bard tohim? So 
with reference to Greek art,we mean 
those of Painting, Architecture and 





* This merely corroborates what may be already known: that gentlemen in Europe almost uni- 


versally speak Latin, besides, at least one or two foreign (modern) languages. 
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Sculpture, is the University no place to 
be enlightened in some degree with re- 
gard to the most wonderful creations the 
world has ever seen? Do not also the 
religion, the manners, the morals, the 
social life of these people enter most in- 
timately into a liberal education? Such 
books as Becker’s Gallus, and his Chari- 
cles, ought to be introduced at the Uni- 
versity, and nothing ought to be omitted 
which would induce a thorough compre- 
hension of all that appertains to these 
two wonderful races, whose literature, 
whose arts, whose political institutions, 
constitute them not only the educators of 
modern mind, but the authors and origi- 
nal architects of modern civilization, 

(2.) It is absolutely necessary that there 
should be a chair of History and English 
Literature. 

It is a shame that History is not taught 
in the University of Virginia. It is a 
shame that no one ever hears there (ex- 
cepting a few lectures in the Moral Phi- 
losophy school) an allusion to English 
Literature. We do not imagine that at 
the University a young man would find 
a very great deal of time to read the 
more elaborate histories; but he would 
find time to do much, and he could do 
much before he came there, or wait until 
he was prepared; and the professor could 
contribute very far ¢o direct his attention: 
to intimate what was wanted: to indicate 
lines of thought: to shape out schemes of 
study: to awaken certain desires: to ex- 
cite certain tastes: to communicate correct 
judgments of authors and leading facts : 
to arouse the first impressions of the sig. 
nificance, the philosophy of history. It 
is only by sad experience, and labours 
long wasted, that the young man discov- 
ers, in after life, the want of all this, and 
laments without avail, that no beacon had 
been raised in the prime of early study, 
in the flush of youthful thought. 

We do not pretend to even give a hint 
of what such a course of lectures ought 
to embrace; but would it not be much 
for a young man, if only something in 
the spirit of Reed’s Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Kings, or Guizot’s History of Civili- 
tion, or Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, at the outset of his career were 
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to enlist his consideration? The great 
thing a young man wants, is fo have his 
mind directed. It is not facts that he 
wants, but an awakening of his thoughts, 
The young mind is like a potent engine 
that knows not, in dull rest, its faculties 
or its energies. It wants to be set in 
motion: it wants to feel its power: it 
wants to learn its functions: it wants to 
acquire a self-mastery: it wants to have 
a theatre. These are to be provided for 
by the teacher; once started, and a cer- 
tain line of motion indicated, the mind 
then will operate itself. But a painful 
course it is, when a young man, on enter- 
ing life, has to thread his own way in the 
interminable fogs. He hardly feels that 
knowledge is necessary. or, if he feels it, 
he does not know where to look for it. 
But a little judicious instruction commu- 
nicated beforehand conduces wonderfully 
to help him on his way: it clears up the 
air: gives distinctness to the different 
objects: has imparted a command of the 
faculties ; and gives a healthiness to the 
spirits, which may save much expenditure 
of unprofitable thought, and numerous 
moments of helpless embarrassment. 

So with regard to literature ; nothing is 
done at the University to arouse or cher- 
ish any sympathy or taste for the rich 
and varied literature of our native lan- 
guage. Youth is the time for these things. 
Those young hopes—those fervid pulses 
cannot be swept again by the breath of 
Genius to any such emotion as is then 
awakened. The chords are then to be 
struck, whose notes are to swell upon the 
fancy through all the changeful periods 
and vicissitudes of life. Then is the time 
to cultivate and foster the sense of the 
beautiful. Its charmed visions will then 
hover forever before the eyes of the in- 
tellect. 

Shakspeare himself ought to be the 
topic of profound study to a young Eng- 
lishman or Americun. In Germany (a 
foreign land) they have special professors 
to lecture solely on the subject. But 
when added to all this the long array of 
Poets, Dramatists, Novelists, Essayists, 
Historians, Divines, Philosophers, afford- 
ed by the English literature, is taken into 
consideration, is it not strange that no 
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attention whatever is directed toward 
their works at a learned institution ? 
How is a young man to know what to 
read, or how to read it, unless he is in- 
structed? Not only in this country do 
we make no provision for cultivating or 
awakening any sympathy for the fine 
arts, such as Music and Painting, but (at 
least in Virginia) we absolutely ignore 
even the subject of literature. Is the 
esthetical department nothing? Are the 
feelings, the affections, the sentiments, to 
go for nothing—and is everything to be 
expended on the marble and granite in- 
tellect? We want more taste, and less 
about “forces.” Why is Mathematics 
better than Music? Is there nothing hu- 
manizing in the fine arts? There are 
more things in this human box-work, be- 
sides rude springs and cogged wheelery 
to chop logic and crush atoms—to cast 
up figures and dissect.syllables. There 
are also rich sounds and radiant images 
that just as much pertain to its constitu- 
tion as do the flowers and the woodland 
voices to the ribbed and granite earth. 
Will it be said that a young man will 
very readily minister to himself with re- 
gard to all that is necessary in the forma- 
tion and development of a literary taste ? 
But why? Why should a young man be 
self-educated as to taste more than as re- 
gards his intellect?* Why should in- 
struction be awarded more to guide his 
reason than to give direction tu a faculty 
equally as delicate? The greatest bless- 
ing a young man can have is a cultivated 
taste. He is uncivilized without it; and 
a student is no more at home in the field 
of polite letters without some one to as- 
sist him, than he is in the domains of any 
other science. In fact, unless he is di- 
rected to it,in a great many instances, 
an individual will never contract such a 
taste at any time of his life. Besides 
the fact is, in Virginia, our young men 
are not literary. Literature receives 
hardly any attention whatever at their 
hands. A few popular authors constitute 
almost entirely their stock of such attain- 
ments; and we believe the neglect of 
their teachers (at school and at college) 
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is a very leading and principal cause of 
it. Where we do find one with some tol- 
erable information, it is of the most mis- 
cellaneous and desultory character. If 
the South does not want a literature, we 
do not know who wants it. The whole 
current of received literature is against 
all of our institutions and all of our opin- 
ions, and there is no counter mental effort 
to withstand the mighty torrent. What 
but literature is the power of the age, 
and what are we to do, if all that power 
is to be directed upon our heads? But 
we have not time to say anything of what 
we wish to say, and we proceed with our 
general subject. 


(3.) There ought to be a chair of Ge- 
ology and Practical Mining at the Uni- 
versity. 

The science of Geology is now become 
one of the most important of modern 
times. It is not only a subject of the 
most profound interest, and the tenor of 
its results of the most practical charac- 
ter, but its treasures of facts are daily 
accumulating. In the department of 
physical research, a new palace as it 
were, with its rich furniture and embla- 
zonry, has been opened to the student’s 
eye. All the records of nature lie em- 
balmed there for perusal. As upon those 
tablets in the Assyrian palaces, all the 
dynasties of physical life can here be fol- 
lowed back to their great original. Those 
mystical, those amazing periods, when 
huge monsters rioted in all the ex- 
uberant potency of young and fantastic 
energies, come back with the vividness of 
a picture from the long, the incomprehen- 
sible aeons of the past. But not only in 
the grander forms does this science make 
demands upon the curiosity of the stu- 
dent: it has also, in its immediate appli- 
cations, the most peremptory associations 
with the agricultural interests of a coun- 
try. 

The department of Mineralogy and 
Practical Mining, in a state abounding in 
such resources, cannot also be easily over- 
estimated. Apart from the general sci- 
entific bearings of the first, some atten- 
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* We use the term in a popular sense. 
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tion to the second would, we believe, have 

a most beneficial effect on a most impor- 
tant branch of the material interests of 
the State. 

It is very well known that the mere in- 
cidental treatment which these sciences, 
(Geology and Mineralogy) now receive 
at the University, does not amount to 
anything at all. Mr. Rogers used to de- 
liver twelve lectures on the whole sub- 
ject. We therefore hope that something 
will be done towards establishing and lib- 
erally endowing an independent chair. 

And here we might very well speak 
too of the absence of any instruction 
whatever in the field of Natural History— 
Zoology and Botany. But, impressed 
as we are individually with the want of 
some provision towards these objects, we 
fear it would not avail much for us to say 
any thing with regard to them. A good 
deal has been said also about the estab- 
lishment of a chair of Agriculture at the 
University ; but we do not feel sufficiently 
acquainted with the subject, to express 
any views either for or against the 
scheme. Our impressions are in its fa- 
vour. There is no doubt, that Agricul- 
ture is a Science in the very highest 
sense—and one which we doubt not is 
destined to be amazingly developed, but 
how far practically the plan of such a pro- 
fessorship might be realised at present, 
we are not prepared to speak. The sub- 

ject certainly deserves the most diligent 
‘ consideration of the General Assembly, 
and of the Board of Visitors. 


IV. There ought to be something done 
towards maintaining on a respectable foot- 
ing the Library of the University. 

Our earliest recollections are of seeing 
in Smith’s Geography, that the Libraryat 
the University contained 17,000 volumes ; 
no doubt, before we heard of the Bodleian,* 
a very impressive statement to our young 
imagination, the number now is some 
18,000, and, perhaps, but for certain scru- 
ples we may have about being too com- 
municative—we have not spoke of being 
married—we might say how long was 
that period since this additional thousand 
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volumes has been in process of accretion, 
But the simple fact is, that fora great 
number of years (of course excepting oc- 
casional volumes) no additions whatever 
have been made to the library. The pro- 
fessors cannot even obtain the books that 
are absolutely essential for the conduct of 
their clasees. We doubt if, in any de- 
partment, the University would afford the 
information that is required to keep the 
instructors posted up with the general 
advance of knowledge. They have to 
get their books, and seek their knowledge 
where best they can find them. We sup- 
pose it would be impossible to write any 
thing at the University, without visiting 
our Northern cities. 

The Legislature ought to make a libe- 
ral appropriation for its immediate wants, 
and confer such an additional annuity 
upon the library as would correspond 
with the character of the University, and 
with the like expenditures in other parts 
of the country. 


V. Something in the nature of fellow- 
ships—being prizes to the value of some 
Sew hundred dollars—ought to established 
at the University, for the purpose of foster- 
ing and encouraging an elevated scholar- 
ship. 

Young men, as at the English Univer- 
sities, ought to have inducements held 
out to remain at the University, and 
prosecute their studies farther, than can 
be done by the ordinary collegiate educa- 
tion. Suppose for example all of the 
Masters of Arts, and two or three of the 
most forward Bachelors (i. e. of Arts), 
were authorised to receive from the Uni 
versity a fellowship of $300, and $150 
respectively, on condition of their re- 
maining two years, after taking their de- 
grees, in the prosecution of their studies. 
Or say in addition to these provisions, one 
or more fellowships of $600, to be con- 
tended for by the Masters of Arts, were 
instituted conditioned upon the successful 
candidate’s or candidates’ remaining for 
three years at the University. 

We believe this would have a marked 
influence in elevating the acquirements of 





* Or of the Bibliotheque Nationale, which contains 1,400,000 volumes. 
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our young men to arespectable standard. 
Unfortunately, just as we become quali- 
fied to appreciate the subjects of our stu- 
dies, we leave the University. Imagine 
some half-dozen, (and in process of time 
a greater number), yearly, of the most 
advanced students at the University, en- 
tering, after taking the highest honours, 
upon the continued prosecution of their 
studies—analogous to the German stu- 
dents’ passing from the Gymnasium to 
the University. How conspicuous would 
be the results ! 

It does seem strange, that there is not 
a single prize of any name or kind at 
the University. Every species of stimu- 
lant should be employed to encourage 
scientific and literary pursuit. Money 
is one of the most potent. It would be 
good State stock. Many young men can- 
not remain at the University, when they 
wish to. Others will not, because there 
are no sufficient inducements. How much 
England is indebted to the princely pri 
zes annually distributed at Oxford and 
Cambridge, for her achievements in the 
Arts, is not to be estimated. We do be- 
lieve, that, in the absence of these provis- 
ions England would not have had half 
the literature, half the science, she has 
at present. Let us, for a moment, see 
what these provisions are: There are at 
Cambridge the following: 
416 Fellowships, averaging £200 


perannum . : £83,200 
993 Scholarships, &c. 22,800 
101 Prizes, &c. : 2,327 


Add 294 Benefices in the church, 

(averaging £300 per an.) 88,200 
£196,527 

Here are £196,000 annually distributed 
in the shape of prizes towards the sup- 
port of the Arts, about $1,000,000. These 
fellowships, &c., appertain unequally to 
the different Colleges. Trinity College 
has 66 Fellowships, worth on an average 
about £300 per annum besides apart- 
ments, good living &c. almost for nothing. 
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Queen’s College has 20 Fellowships, 
and 26 Scholarships. Corpus, 12 Fellow- 
ships and 63 Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions. St. John’s has 53 Fellowships, 114 
Scholarships, and 66 Exhibitions, &c., 
&e. 

Oxford University is yet wealthier than 
Cambridge; it has an income of £457, 
490.* Said we not rightly, that one-half 
at least of the literature and science of 
England should be referred to this system 
of prizes? 

We do not expect, or desire, to see the 
Legislature endow the University with 
$33,000,000 ; but we should like to see, 
(and we do think there is no worthier ob- 
ject of the public bounty,) some trifling 
pittance applied to these purposes. 


We would apply the system of prizes 
at every part of the student’s course. We 
would even award a medal, or a sum of 
money, for the highest attainments, ex- 
hibited on entering the University—so as 
to push these acquirements forward as 
far as possible. We would award a prize 
to the best graduates in each of the 
schools; and we would compass by some 
appliances the retention of these gradu- 
ates for a reasonable period at the Uni- 
versity. 

We may add that at Harvard some 
$800 or $900 is annually distributed in 
the shape of prizes for essays, versifica- 
tion, and elocution. 

At Yale, the Berkeley Scholarship, 
yielding about forty-six dollarsper annum, 
is awarded to the student in the Senior 
class, who passes the best examination in 
the Greek Testament, Homer’s Iliad, &c. 
&e. 

The Clark Scholarship yielding $120 
per annum is awarded to the Senior Stu- 
dent, passing the best general examina- 
tion, “ provided he remains in New Ha- 
ven as a graduate one or two years, pur- 
suing & course of study (not professional) 
under the direction of the Faculty.” 


There is also the Bristed Scholarship, 





* i. e. $2,000,000, a sum sufficient, says some one, to pay the salary of the President of the U. 8. 
for 80 years, or to support a man like Methuselah, at $500 per annum, for 4000 years, from the Cre- 


ation to the Advent of Christ. 
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worth $80 per annum: and another* 
worth $50 per annum. The De Forest 
prize Medal, of the value of $100, is 
awarded to that member of the Senior 
class, writing and pronouncing the best 
English Oration. There are also some 
minor premiums, 

At both Harvard and Yale there are a 
number of students corresponding to the 
class which we propose to encourage. 
Besides 15 Resident Graduates at Har- 
vard, there are 69 (exclusive of the pro- 
fessional students taking these classes) 
Scientific Students in what is called the 
Lawrence Scientific School. It is in- 
tended for graduates and others, wishing 
to pursue some special branches of study. 
There are ten members of the faculty, 
and Chemistry, Astronomy, Botany, Zo- 
ology, Geology, &., &. are taught. The 
student must be eighteen years of age. 
Corresponding to this, there is at Yale 
the “ Department of Philosophy and the 
Arts,” in which there are 63 students. 

We wouid associate with this idea, the 
German custom of allowing any graduate 
who pleases, to lecture at the University, 
with an option on the part of the student, 
where the same things were taught, to at- 
tach himself to the class of either the 
regular or independent lecturer as he 
might see proper. We believe this has 
had, in a wonderful degree, to do with 
the amazing stimulus of all the branches 
of study in Germany during the present 
century. Never is the old professor safe 
from the superior abilities of a more ac- 
complished rival. It effects all of the 
formidable results of general competition. 
A young man of twenty-four or five puts 
up his lecturer’s sign, and, if he exhibits 
any acquirements, in a little while strips 
his older colleague of perhaps half his 
students. The stimulus is no less pow- 
erful in its effects on the regular incum- 
bent, than it is in calling out new and la- 
tent talent. It will soon dispose of an 
incompetent professor, and indicate in the 
exactest manner who ought to follow him. 
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By teaching, and by receiving fees in 
the manner just indicated, with the as- 
sistance of his fellowship, the student 
might maintain himself without expense 
for several years at the University—and 
if successful as a lecturer, might remain 
as long as he pleased. 

The advantages of this system are so 
obvious—the absence of all objections so 
complete, that we are amazed it has 
never prevailed in England or this coun- 
try. Itis the great want of the English 
Universities. There, ample provision 
is made for stimulating the students, 
but none for arousing and stimulating 
the professors. In fact the professors at 
Oxford and Cambridge do no work at all: 
they deliver an occasional languid lec- 
ture; but the business of instruction is 
committed to private tutors, who are in 
no way as such connected with the Uni- 
versity. There is no emulation amongst 
them whatever—no life, no spirit. But 
look over to Germany: see the intense, 
the restless, the many-sided activity pre- 
vailing in every field! It is distinctly 
understood, that, not merely the different 
schools, but—in each particular depart- 
ment, the professor is to expect compe- 
tition. The party divisions of the Ger- 
man students turn upon the accomplish- 
ments and reputation of their professors. 
There is what we would call in Ken- 
tucky a free fight. A professor who is 
dependent, for a part of his support and 
all his official reputation, on the prefer- 
ence of his pupils, cannot, as has been 
remarked, remain contented with his first 
attainments, but must keep up with the 
scientific progress of the times, and, if 
he can, add something to the accumula- 
tions of his predecessors. There must 
necessarily be good professors under 
such a system. There can not, not only, 
be incompetency—but not even mediocri- 
ty. Suppose you want a good professor: 
you know at once where to find him. 
Suppose you have made a bad appoint- 
ment: he will soon find his level. What 





* With the exception of this one (which is only during the collegiate course), the annuities from 
the other Yale Scholarships are enjoyed for life: our proposal only contemplated a specific sum, 
which divided among the two or three years, would help to maintain the young man during that 


time. 
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is to be done at our University, when 
you have made some wretched selection? 
Death is your only hope. But in Ger- 
many there is hardly the danger of ma- 
king a bad appointment. The candidate 
has already been tested as a Privatim 
Docens. In respect to education, cer- 
tainly students have rights as well as 
professors ; and why should a young man 
be compelled to listen to some dull and 
weary lucubration, not half up to the 
times, when some lively and brilliant 
discourse could be obtained without ex- 
penditure? Perhaps it may be thought, 
that it would hardly be right to turn 
adrift some old man, who had lost all his 
students. We would have no compunc- 
tions. Itis done every day. Lawyers, 
doctors, bricklayers are subject to these 
chances—we do not see why professors 
may have exemption. But we would 
(as the Germans do) provide against such 
contingencies, by guaranteeing something 
to the professor to meet such an occasion. 
Yet a result of this sort, as experience 
proves, rarely takes place: the race of 
dull professors, under such an active, 
stirring system, would soon be extinct. 
In Germany the candidates for this privi- 
lege of lecturing must give evidences of 
the most scholarly attainments, before it 
is accorded. Such lecturers are called 
Privatim Docentes. From this body the 
“Ordinary Professors”’ are selected, after 
having previously passed through the 
rank of “Professor Extraordinary.” The 
promotion to a professorship is not con- 
fined to the limits of any single institu- 
tion; but a Privatim Docens at Leipzig 
may be elected Professor at Heidelberg, 
or elsewhere, and vice versa. 

Besides all this, the classes are be- 
coming so unwieldly at the University, 


that one professor cannot attend to 
them. 


VI. There ought to be provision made at 
the University for the studyof Christianity ; 
its philosophy and literature. The great 
subject of Greek art was its mythology 
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and legends. So of its Heroic and Dra- 
matic Poetry. What sort of an educa- 
tion would a young Athenian have been 
conceived to have, who was ignorant of 
the Religion of his country? Turn a 
youth out from one of the schools of those 
rhetoricians who were the “professors” 
of Greece, and what would have been 
thought of him, if he could have 
given no account of Saturn or of Ops*— 
or of the Homeric or Hesiodic systems of 
mythology? How long would a Greek 
have continued to be a Greek, who was 
not thoroughly impregnated with the 
rich and varied genius of their legendary 
traditions? Or where was the educated 
ancient, who had not studied with dili- 
gence, the progress of Metaphysical 
Theology from Anaximander and Pytha- 
goras to Plato and Aristotle? Where 
then is the distinction? Inthe nineteenth 
century, in all its catholicity, who has 
the intuition to comprehend its varied 
science, without radically entering into 
the most potent and mighty influence 
that has ever stamped itself on human 
history? Weare speaking now of Chris- 
tianity as a mere fact—unregardful, as 
to its dogmas, of their falsehood or ve- 
racity. It isa fact, that for the last fif- 
teen hundred years, it has been the reli- 
gion of the leading and prominent portion 
of the civilized—in fact of the whole 
world, as far as it is worthy of our atten- 
tion. It has not only, as such a religion, 
exercised an influence, where it has pre- 
vailed, upon the religious affections of the 
human race, but, in a very considerable 
degree also, it has borne itself up with a 
political jurisdiction that has been almost 
irresistible. It has, more than anything 
else, penetrated into the very web and 
thread-work of society—and has left its 
essence in the very texture and ma- 
terial of every part of the tapestry. Our 
whole civilization is Christian—our reli- 
gion, our legislation, our literature, our 
architecture, our art, our politics, our 
science, our social institutions, our do- 
mestic life—every thing. Where the 





* More correctly Rhea—as Ops was a Roman deity (from the word opus) corresponding to the 
Greek Rhea ; but it is a custom (however improper) to employ the Latin terms even with regard to 


the Grecian mythology. 
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form has changed, every thing else has 
changed its form with it. Where it has 
been perverted into imposture, we have 
the gross and sensual organization of 
Mormonism: where it has been associa- 
ted with fanaticism, we have the extra- 
vagant and lunatic credulity of Spiritu- 
slism: where it still recognizes the sway 
of the corrupt Roman hierarchy, we have 
the inert and superstitious mendicants of 
Italy: where, under prelatical forms, it has 
secularized itself by political connections, 
we have the decent and high-bred aris- 
tocracy of England: and where it has 
infused itself purely among the masses of 
the people, we have the moral and virtu- 
ous free citizens of our republic. The 
man is a different thing in Italy because 
the Religion is different. So the history 
of the past is either this or that according 
to the forms of religion. And so modern 
civilization, modern art, modern socie- 
ty, modern thought, has, at different 
times, fluctuated with fluctuating reli- 
gious forms. What then is a History of 
Religion but in a very main degree, a 
History of the race? What is the Phi- 
losophy of Religion but the Philosophy 
of History? Who can comprehend one 
without comprehending the other? What 
is left but a dry husk, if one is elimina- 
ted? All science is correlated: one sup- 
port cannot be stricken away without 
bringing down the fabric: one element 
cannot be elicited, without dissipating 
the entire substance. A man, for any 
individual applications, may care very 
little about the dogma of a justificatory 
faith ; but it is just that dogma, which 
induced the great convulsion of the 16th 
century. He may care very little, as to 
his personal ethical practices, about what 
you mean by the Spiritual Regeneration ; 
but it is just this definition which origi- 
nated the most extraordinary movement 
within the last two centuries—the rise of 
Modern Methodism. So it may seem 
very speculative—the Apostolical Succes- 
sion ; but the civil wars of England will 
illustrate how far an opinion on either 
side was connected with British liberty. 
How then can these subjects be ignored 


by the inquirer of science? How can a 
man be historian, politician, moralist, 
metaphysician, without a special appre- 
ciation of all their potent influences ? 

So much must the subject demand of 
the most general inquirer; but to the 
student who regards the system in con- 
formity with its authoritative claims, of 
how much additional significance does a 
thorough acquaintance with its genius, 
and its most eventful history, become on 
its own account! Then the inquirer sees 
in pursuing the study, the prosecution of 
Truth. It becomes to him what Philoso- 
phy was at the Garden and the Acade- 
my; it becomes to him the very current 
whose fountain-springs awake in Para- 
dise. It must be to such a man the 
great central theme. Whether Divine or 
not—to a student of truth, its history, its 
literature, its antiquities, its doctrines, 
cannot be of less importance, than 
the history, the literature, the doctrines, 
of Chemistry are to the man of science. 

Why then is this one particular subject 
proscribed at the University? Why is 
Chemistry, Metaphysics, everything else, 
taught, but Theology regarded as a noli 
me tangere toxicum which no man may 
meddle with? That absurd idea about 
paling in Religion for old women and in- 
valids, as if it were a sort of medicinal 
delicacy to be administered only in 
ghostly cases, prevails no where on earth 
except between the Ohio and the Florida 
Reefs. We are not speaking of introdu- 
cing in the University schools the horta- 
tory or didactic expositions of the Pulpit. 
That is with the clergy. We are speak- 
ing now of a pure matter of science. We 
are speaking of Theology as we would of 
Natural History. It is a subject of just 
as much extent, and just as many con- 
victions, and of as philosophical preten- 
sions as Metaphysics or Philology; and 
it cannot without fatality, be overlooked 
in any intelligent system of polite educa- 
tion. 

Why should the authenticity or genu- 
ineness of Homer be a matter of livelier 
interest than who wrote the Pentateuch? 
Why the Wolfian* theory as to the origin 





* What Hartley Coleridge denominated the ‘ Wolfish and Heinous doctrine.’ 
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of the Homeric poems demand morespecial 
study than the era and the authorship of 
the sublime book of Job? Why should 
historical criticism introduce before the 
student the investigations of Niebuhr, 
and the same criticism leave untouched 
the statements of the book of Chronicles? 
Why should a young man be imbued 
with the spirit of Greek lyric poetry, and 
the sublime dramatic efforts of Sophocles 
and Aischylus, and his sympathies never 
be directed to the splendid prophetic 
poems of Isaiah and of John, and the 
simple and touching symphonies of the 
“sweet psalmist of Israel?” Why should 
Livy or Thucydides be studied for their 
style, when the story of the Prodigal 
Son or the family at Bethany, the mas- 
terpieces of narrative, are ignored for 
their Judaism? Why should the mythi- 
cal account of the Trojan war, or the ex- 
pedition of Jason, as a matter of litera- 
ture, by a useless monopoly, operate to 
the entire exclusion of that classic and 
masterly account of the History of Jo- 
seph? 

The philosophy of the Old Testament 
theology cannot be taught in the pulpit. 
The spirit of the Jewish civil economy 
cannot be taught at the prayer-meeting. 
Lectures on Hebrew Poetry cannot be 
delivered on Sunday. The Apostolic 
Church History, as delineated in the Acts 
and one or two of the early Fathers, can- 
not be communicated to a religious as- 
sembly. The downfall of Paganism can- 
not be treated of inasermon. There is 
an interminable field of inquiry, deeply 
interesting and instructive to the general 
scholar, that can never be met, as some 
sometimes imagine, by pastoral exposi- 
tions. The business of the preacher is 
with practical piety: that of the philoso- 
pher is with Christianity as a science. 

Now an intelligent gentleman believes 
in Christianity—accepts it as authorita- 
tive, and will tell you that his creed is 
embodied in the Bible. Suppose you ask 
him now what he means by the Bible? 
Where it came from? how it got togeth- 
er? Who put it together? By what au- 
thority? -What answer could he make to 
these things? Does he believe all the 
Bible? Does he know that there is a dis- 
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pute about the Jewish canon, and that the 
authenticity of every single book in the 
New Testament has been called in ques- 
tion? There was a Catholic epistle writ- 
ten about A. D. 75, by the Apostolical 
Barnabas, which contains many senti- 
ments militating against the spirit of 
Christianity. It was received by some 
among the early Christians as a canonical 
book. It was written some fifteen years 
before the Apocalypse. There is also a 
very extravagant epistle of Hermas, 
written about A. D. 100—also the letters 
of Clement, Polycarp and Ignatius: will 
such a gentleman tell us why these books 
do not bind his conscience as well as the 
Epistle to the Romans? Perhaps he will 
reply that these writers were not Apos- 
tles, and therefore had no inspiration to 
make canonical books. But then why do 
you receive Mark and the writings of 
Luke? It is also extremely doubtful who 
wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
many of the best critics repudiate from 
the canon James and II. Peter. 

The Literature of the Old Testament, 
that of the New Testament (not inferior), 
the Evidences of Christianity, Biblical 
Criticism, Eccelesiastical History (such 
works as Schaff and Neander,) the ge- 
nius and philosophy of Prophecy, the 
Mosaical institutions, the Historical, Ge- 
ologic, Ethnological, Philologic, &c., re- 
lations of the Old Testament and New 
Testament books to science, the history 
of Doctrines (the German Dogmatik), the 
exposition of Dogmatical Theology itself, 
these are some of the leading topics 
which occur to us as proper to sucha 
course of lectures as we should like to 
see instituted with regard to this subject 
at the University. 

The Evidences of Christianity itself 
would give employment to a professor- 
ship, and we cannot conceive any ground 
that could be urged as an objection 
against it. 

The main difficulty in the general 
scheme would arise from the danger of 
sectarian teachings. We are fully sensi- 
ble of the importance of this difficulty ; 
but would urge beforehand that the mere 
existence of difficulties ought not to in- 
terfere with what is of too overwhelming 
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necessity to be lightly put aside. The 


whole objection might be obviated at 
once by merely confining the province of 
such a chair to such subjects as the Evi- 
dences, Literature, History (?) &c., as 
could not possibly afford occasion for the 
interposition of sectarian predilections. 
There would be an abundant room for a 
wide field of operations, without touch- 
ing at all upon those topics that involve 
denominational differences. But we 
should be sorry to see any rich depart- 
ment of truth shoved aside from such a 
course on any grounds such as these. 
Better a little clashing, or a little dissat- 
isfaction, than no discussion at all. We 
do not exclude religious services entirely 
from the University because the doctri- 
nal teachings are distasteful to a great 
number of the citizens of the Common- 
wealth. We feel that it is better to en- 
counter a little displeasure than to have 
at the institution no recognition at all of 
pietistic observances, Nor can the Ro- 
man Catholics, nor the Unitarians, nor 
the Universalists, nor the Quakers, nor 
the Reformers justly complain. We do 
the best we can. Some religious services 
are absolutely necessary, and there must 
be some point at which a line is to be 
drawn. If the great majority of the State 
were Roman Catholic, we think it would 
be right that a Romish priest should offi- 
ciate in his religious capacity at the Uni- 
versity. So in the department of consti- 
tutional law, there must be some opinions 
entertained by the law professor which 
will be distasteful to a great proportion 
of the citizens of the State. So in the 
Moral Philosophy chair, there must be 
certain convictions cherished by the pro- 
fessor that will militate very impressively 
against the theological opinions of the 
Calvinistic or Arminian Christians—and 
so in his department of political economy, 
his sentiments on the Tariff, or his opin- 
ions about Banking, &c., &., must in- 
fringe more or less upon the sentiments 
of one or another portion of the commu- 
nity. Noman would prohibit on these 
accounts any discussion whatever in these 
different schools, of points that were doc- 
trinal. We must do the best we can. If 
the shoe pinches one man, still it is a 


shoe, and he may be better fitted next 
time. We must not cut ourselves off from 
any theme or subject, because there is 
some little soreness about one or two 
points in it. These are the mere acci- 
dents; the great body of the science is 
general to all. But in fact, in any ordi- 
nary course of theology, the points of 
difference between the four leading de- 
nominations of the State would be ex- 
ceedingly few. Entertaining ourselves 
different opinions, we should be entire- 
ly willing to see the present Chaplain of 
the University filling such a chair as we 
have described. We should agree with 
him in ninety-nine points, and differ in 
the hundreth; and if this should even, 
in our opinion, be calculated to do inju- 
ry, it would be inconsiderable as an error 
compared with the extensive benefit de- 
rived from the remainder. What Baptist 
that differs from an Episcopalian would 
not rather see an Episcopal missionary sta- 
tion kept up than have none atall? A 
conscientious man would also state, on 
mooted points, as impartially as he could, 
all the opinions on the subject. So much 
for this matter, looked at in this manner. 
But if we carried out our own impressions 
of the most feasible mode of conducting 
the plan, we should attempt to execute 
the idea originally thrown out by Mr. 
Jefferson. Mr. Jefferson is generally 
supposed to be the great author of the 
collegiate system which would exclude 
altogether religious or theological teach- 
ings from such institutions. But this is 
not the facts Mr. Jefferson was not so 
narrow-minded: he only went for fair 
play: it was he himself who first made 
the suggestion about the mode of supply- 
ing a chaplain: and he also, in his Re- 
port, of Oct. 7, 1822, to the Directors of 
the Literary Fund, expresses himself in 
favour of establishing at the University 
a scheme of Theological lectures. 

‘Tt was not,” he says in that Report, 
“ however, to be understood that instruc- 
tion in religious opinions and duties was 
meant to be precluded by the public au- 
thorities as indifferent to the interests of 
society. On the contrary, the relations 
which exist between man and his Maker, 
and the duties resulting from those rela- 
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tions are the most interesting and impor- 
tant to every human being, and the most 
incumbent on his study and investiga- 
tion. The want of instruction in the va- 
rious creeds of religious faith existing 
among our citizens, presents therefore a 
chasm (our italics) in a general institu- 
tion of the useful sciences.” 

He then proceeded to recommend that 
the different religious denominations, in 
order to avoid all dissatisfaction, should 
be invited to locate within or near the 
University, their respective schools of Di- 
vinity ; and in accordance with the sug- 
gestion, in October, 1824, the Board of 
Visitors agreed to the following resolu- 
tion : 

“Should the religious sects of this 
State, or any of them, according to the 
invitation held out to them, establish 
within or adjacent to the University, 
schools for instruction in the religion of 
their sect, the students of the University 
will be free and expected to worship at 
the establishment of their respective sects 
in the morning, and in time to meet their 
school in the University at the stated 
hour.” 

The advantages of this would be mu- 
tual: it would give the Divinity students 
the benefit of the University, and it would 
give the University students the benefit 
of the Divinity lectures. It would also 
impose no cost on, the University. No 
endowment would be necessary. It would 
also relieve the Divinity schools of the 
necessity of employing instructors in 
Greek and Hebrew, and other depart- 
ments. It would also maintain our The- 
ological schools (one of which we know 
has been in great distress) by supplying 
a sufficiency of students. It would be- 
sides congregate at the University not 
only a brilliant array of scholars, but it 
would have extraordinary influences of a 
moral and religious character. Not only 
would the influence of the professors, and 
their instructions be felt; but there would 
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be a large increase of candidates for the 
ministry. Of course it would remove 
also the annual outlay toward the chap- 
laincy. 

The absence of a theological faculty at 
the University of Virginia (with the ex- 
ception of our minor American colleges, 
which are nothing but mere Grammar 
schools), is contrary to the practice of 
the whole civilized world. We do not 
know if it is wniversal in Europe to have 
such professors embraced in the faculty; 
but we know it is the general rule. The 
absence of them is the exception. They 
exist at Cambridge and Oxford and Edin- 
burgh, and at the Universities of Prussia 
and Germany, and we presume France, 
Italy, &c., &c. Irreligious as Germany is, 
theology thereis perhaps the leadingstudy, 
or at least has been so. In our own coun- 
try, there is a theological faculty at Yale, 
at Harvard, at Princeton, (in same vil- 
lage, ) at Kenyon, at Oberlin, and the sub- 
ject is heeded at Amherst, Brown, and the 
major part of our better colleges. How 
much attention it receives in Great Brit- 
ain, any one is well informed who is at all 
familiar with the modern literature. How 
many articles in the Westminster, the 
Edinburgh, the North British, the Quar- 
terly Reviews, relate to church polity, 
church history, church antiquities, Chris- 
tian doctrines, Christian morals !* Who 
seems to be better informed in the whole 
range of theological opinion than the ac- 
complished and sceptical Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay? Who has written 
more appreciatively, more intelligently 
of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” or of the 
Puritans, or of Archbishop Laud? Who 
has fallen so mercilessly on Apostolical 
Succession, as he, in his brilliant article in 
the Edinburgh Review? Who has writ- 
ten more abstrusely upon theological dog- 
mas than the universal and widely-educa- 
ted Thomas De Quincey? Where is a finer 
article in the Edinburgh than Sir James 
Stephen’s on the Port Royalists? Where 





* The last No. of the London Quarterly contained out of eight articles, three on theological or re- 
ligious subjects: the last No.of the Westminster, out of six articles, two on theological or religious 
subjects ; and the last No. of the North British, out of ten articles, two on theological or religious 


subjects. 
norant of Theology? 


{The Edinburgh does not happen to be before us.] Can these be understood by men ig- 
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me more entertaining than the “ Plural- 


ity of Worlds” in the North British by Sir 
David Brewster? or than those of the 
Duke of Argyle in the same periodical ? 
What writer is in England more philo- 
sophie than the author of the ‘‘ Physical 
Theory of Another Life,” and “The Natu- 
ral History of Enthusiasm,” or more ele- 
gant and genial than he who writes the 
“Friends in Council” and “ The Compa- 
nions of My Solitude?” or than the au- 
thor of “ Philip Van Artavelde,” and of 
“ Notes on Life ?”” What shall we say of 
Arnold, of Foster, of that second to 
Shakspeare, Samuel Taylor Coleridge? 
[Lamb’s panegyric on him is now ringing 
in our ears.]| We might speak also of 
the Newmans, of Miss Martineau, of 
Whateley, of Shelley, of Brougham, of 
Jeffrey, of Macintosh, of Chalmers, of 
Bailey, of Miall, of Hugh Miller, of Car- 
lyle, of Sterling, of Hare, of McCosh, of 
Conybeare, of Bayne, of Whewell, of 
Southey, of Trench, of Maurice, of Sir 
William Hamilton, of Knowles, of Kings- 
ley, and of J. S. Mill—and in this coun- 
try, of Channing, of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, Mr. Bancroft, Professor Bledsoe, 
Barnes, Robinson, Greenleaf, Caldwell, 
and many others—but our space is be- 
ginning to fail us, and we must hasten to 
a conclusion. 


VII. The standards of graduation 
ought to be elevated still higher, and the 
examinations made still more strict at the 

Jniversity (in discussing which we may 
fall into a little iteration of 22 I. and II. 
and some other previous remarks in the 
early part of our paper.) 


Taking the highest grade, a Master of 
Arts of the University is a very poorly 
equipped scholar. Take his attainments 
in the classics, and his knowledge is very 
meagre. A graduate in Greek, with con- 
siderable labour and the help of a dic- 
tionary can only translate with difficulty 
a passage from a Greek author. As to 
reading it off fluently, unless in a rare 


instance, he could not attempt it. In nine 
cases in ten there would be a hopeless 
failure. As to writing the Greek correct- 
ly, without the assistance of other books. 
the particles and the optative would in- 
tolerably confuse him. There would not 
be any great improvement in Latin. 
Speaking Latin would be insane. As to 
writing it, we mean without great labor, 
and the help of books, it cannot be done. 
With regard to any appreciation of Latin 
or Greek literature, or reading any au- 
thor in the original in preference tu a 
translation, we have not heard the first 
instance. Of Greek and Latin history, 
antiquities, manners, arts, philosophy, 
politics, &., as already intimated, the 
ignorance is almost entirc. The Septua- 
gint or New Testament Greek is not 
taught at all. Soin the Modern Langua- 
ges, we have already mentioned, that 
French is not spoken at all. No gradu- 
ate, we think, could write a letter or 
newspaper article in French. We are 
not sure it could be done with a diction- 
ary. The attainments in the other mod- 
ern languages are nothing like so high. 
In Anglo-Saxon there used to be some 
twelve lectures. In Spanish, Italian, 
German, the knowledge is very meagre. 
In the school of Chemistry, by a severe 
process of cramming a few days before 
the examination, it is not difficult to gra- 
duate. In Moral Philosophy, the returns 
shew that the standards are not very high. 
They are greatly higher than they used 
to be, however, under Prof. Tucker. In 
Natural Philosophy, we are happy to see 
the standards have been raised (they 
were formerly low.) Let them be made 
severe. In Mathematics we admit the 
examinations were formerly sufficiently 
rigid. The proportion of graduates in- 
creased last year.* 

Let any one recur to the statements of 
Professor Fishburn, or take the trouble 
to examine more fully into the system of 
instruction in a Prussian Gymnasium. 
A narrative to a student of our Universi- 
ty of what is accomplished at a German 





*In the Ancient Languages it is difficult to graduate; but it is because the students come to the 


University with little preparation. The sabject is one very slowly acquired. 
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institution of learning, would produce the 
same foolish bewilderment, that a coun- 
try physician experienced from that re- 
markable account recently published of 
& lady (a lunatic) in Nantucket, Mass., 
from whose stomach “sixty-two needles 
had been extracted, and more to come.”’ 

A young Prussian may enter the Gym- 
nasium at twelve years of age, and there 
he has to remain at least nine years. He 
cannot leave before he has completed his 
nineteenth year. But is it imagined, 
that this is anything like the college cur- 
riculum of our colleges? that he will 
stay nine years, and then take his degree 
as a matter of course? Very far from it. 
There proficiency is not only the terms of 
admission to even the lowest class, but 
the only condition of a passport from one 
class to another. The requirements are 
very stringent, the examinations far be- 
yond anything we have a conception of. 
A German boy knows more Hebrew than 
one of our D. D’s. So that in fact, very 
Sew, if any, complete the course in nine 
years. Eleven, twelve, and even more 
years are frequently necessary to obtain- 
ing a certificate of maturity (Zeugniss 
der Reife, Maturitatszeugniss.) In the 
lower classes rarely more than two-thirds 
of the pupils are promoted to higher 
standing at the end of the year. If the 
remainder are found deficient the second 
year, they are dismissed, and they find it 
very difficult to enter another Gymnasi- 
um. The promotions of the pupils de- 
pend, says our authority, less upon 
solemn examinations held at the end of 
the year, than upon the general knowl- 
edge the teachers have of the pupil’s ac- 
quirements. From the Gymnasium, as 
we have remarked, the student, perhaps 
at twenty-one, goes to the University. 

Now not only do our young men mere- 
ly fly over our University, but they are 
wretchedly ignorant when they come 
there. What if they are sixteen, seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, when they 
apply for a matriculation? Excepting 
the pupils of a few good schools (such as 
Coleman’s, &c.) what do these young 
men know? All they are required to 
know, is to stand the English examina- 
tion near the end of the session, The 
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English examination refers, in its objects, 
to Spelling and Grammar. Not to an ex- 
action of a rigorous correspondence with 
the philosophy of Webster; but to a su- 
periority to the mutinous cacography of 
Richard Pergoley’s letters (to Master 
Robert Rogers, 132, Barbican). To pass 
the English examination is not regarded 
as any evidence of scholarship ; but to be 
thrown at it, is one of those extraordina- 
ry catastrophes like being cowhided. 
Success is no triumph: disappointment 
is the very bathos of literary discomfi- 
ture. 

We urge therefore (as in 2 II.,) the 
establishment of a searching examination 
for admission, and the elevation of the 
standards for the graduation to something 
affording higher scholarship. Let it not 
be retorted on us, that we have already 
exhibited the standards of the Universi- 
ty superior to those of any American 
College. Our object is not to make an ex- 
emplar of any American College. This is 
precisely what we would avoid. If Har- 
vard and Yale choose to have no higher 
instruction, we need not in Virginia be 
bound by the precedent. We claim for 
our state an equality with the world; 
and whatever is accomplished elsewhere, 
can be done on Southern soil. 

In the department of the Languages 
(Ancient and Modern) there is a special 
want of proficiency at the University. 
“A Prussian boy of fourteen years of 
age,” says a writer on the subject, “ will 
translate sections of modern history or of 
Greek and Roman antiquities into He 
brew as fast as the original is dictated ; 
and theological students, in taking walks 
with their teacher, translate newspapers 
into Hebrew for pastime.” In the class, 
German is translated into Hebrew by the 
giving of oral exercises, to be translated 
extempore. In the highest class, Latin is 
the spoken language, and not only are 
these extempore translations required, 
but the translations given are frequently 
required to be into the Latin or Greek of 
a particular era. So a section of Tacitus 
has to be converted into Ciceronian 
Latin. There are also Latin composi- 
tion—large portions (sometimes the whole 
course of Greek and Latin authors) are 
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committed to memory, and the pupil has 
to become thoroughly and accurately 
acquainted with the Greek accents. 

After all this, speaking, as we have 
said, Latin, perhaps Greek, the young 
collegiate enters the University. 

When these three things are done; the 
permission to matriculate made depen- 
dent on the applicant’s proficiency ; the 
sojourn of the students at the University, 
in some manner, protracted; and the 
standards for graduation elevated ;—then 
we may expect something, in the way of 
scholarship, approaching te this in Vir- 
ginia. 

So much for what we conceive to be 
wanted at the University. The subject 
we have discussed is of a most difficult 
nature. We express our convictions 
with great diffidence of our ability to do 
it entire justice. Some of those convic- 
tions, it is possible, yet farther reflection 
might induce us in some degree to modi- 
fy. But we have expressed none of 
them, nevertheless, inconsiderately : we 
have given to the subject a careful ex- 
amination. 

As regards any additional appropria- 
tions which we have favoured from the 
Legislature, facts.go to shew the justness 
of our representations. 

There are at the University, 10 Profes- 
sors, 1 Lecturer, and 4 Instructors, ma- 
king fifteen in all, including the two 
professors of Law and the four gentle- 
men connected with the school of Medi- 
eine. This leaves 9 Academical teach- 
ers. Let us compare this with other in- 
stitutions. 

At Harvard there are 42 professors, 
lecturers, instructors, &c. Not only is 
there a theological faculty, teaching 
Church History, Systematic Theology, 
Church Polity, Christian Ethics, Chris- 
tian Evidences, Oriental Languages, &c., 
&c.; but there are also professors of Zoo- 
logy and Geology (Agassiz,) Greek Lite- 
rature, Natural History, Ancient and 
Modern History, Engineering, Applica- 
tion of the Sciences to Useful Arts 
(Technology) and Rhetoric and Oratory, 
besides other professorships correspond- 
ing to the chairs existing with us. Pro- 

fessors Bond and Tuttle also devote 
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themselves exclusively to the observato- 
ry. At Yale there are 43 professors, 
lecturers, instructors and tutors. Be- 
sides the branches taught at our Univer- 
sity, there are professorships of Rhetoric 
and the English Language, Civil Engi- 
neering, Arabic language and literature, 
Natural History, Metallurgy, Sanskrit 
language and literature, and Analytical 
and Agricultural Chemistry. There are 
also four professors of Divinity; and in 
the departments corresponding to our 
Academical professorship, there are two 
instructors in Natural Philosophy (1 
professor and 1 tutor,) four in Chemistry 
(2 professors and 2 assistants, besides 
the Agriculture Chemistry professor,) 6 
instructors in Greek and Latin (2 pro- 
fessors and 4 tutors, ) and four instructors 
in Mathematics (1 professor and 3 tutors. ) 
There are also assistants in Elocution 
and Engineering. 

Princeton (where last year there were 
297 students) has 20 Academical profes- 
sors, lecturers and tutors (11 professors, 
2 lecturers, and 7 tutors. As in Har- 
vard and Yale, the chair of Ancient 
Languages is divided (there are 2 pro- 
fessors of Greek and 1 of Latin.) There 
is besides the faculty of Ancient Lan- 
guages, Modern Languages, Mathemat- 
ics, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and 
Moral Philosophy, (which exist with us, ) 
a professor of Physics, and the Applied 
Sciences, a professor of Rhetoric and 
Political Economy, a professor of Geolo- 
gy and Physical Geography, a Lecturer 
on Civil History, a Lecturer on the Fine 
Arts, and a Tutor of Belles Lettres. 

Amherst College, Massachusetts, (with 
218 Academical students) has 17 (Aca- 
demical) professors, instructors, and tu- 
tors (11 professors, 3 instructors, and 3 
tutors.) There is a professorship of 
Moral and Christian Science, of Natural 
Theology and Geology, of Natural Histo- 
ry, of Botany and Zoology, of History, 
and of Rhetoric, Oratory, and English 
Literature, besides a department of Ag- 
riculture, and one of the Oriental Lan- 
guages. Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy are united in one chair. And 
the Latin professor teaches also Modern 
Languages; but there is an Instructor 
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and, perhaps, Tutors in the same depart- 
ment. The Greek Language and Litera- 
ture is an independent chair. Thereisa 
professorship of Chemistry, Botany and 
Zoology, and another of Analytical and 
Applied Chemistry. 

At various other colleges North and 
South, there are more instructors than at 
the University (such as Mount St. 
Mary’s, Maryland, St. Charles,.La., and 
Centre College, Ky., ranging between 24 
and 17;) but as we do not know what 
the statements on the subject mean, we 
forbear reciting them. We have selected 
four of the more prominent colleges in 
the Union—firstly, because of their pro- 
minence, and secondly because of the 
information we happen to have with re- 
gard to them. We have given such par- 
ticulars as may enable each one to judge 
of them for himself. 

Let us pursue the topic a little farther, 
and look for an instant at the foreign 
Universities. 

At Oxford, England, there are 593 
professorships, lectureships and fellow- 
ships ; in Cambridge 482 ; in Durham 34; 
in London University 52 professors. 

The University of Quebec has 22 pro- 
fessors: the ‘College’ at Montreal has 18 
professors. 

The smallest Prussian University, 
Greifswalde, has 34 professors. Kénigs- 
berg has 53; Breslau 80; Halle 60; 
Bonn 70: Berlin 152. In the smaller 
German States, showing that it does not 
require a great and wealthy government 
to support a good University, we have 
Tubingen in Wirtemberg with 62 pro- 
fessors ; Leipzig with 97 ; Munich (which 
does not stand high) 66; Géttingen 88; 
Heidelberg 62; Jena 60; Erlangen 47; 
Wiirzberg 39; Giessen 47; Marburg 50; 
Freiburg 39. 

In a programme, now before us (says 
a writer on the subject,) of lectures de- 
livered in the University of Halle, a 
second rate University—we have no 
fewer than fourteen different lecturers on 
various branches of Christian literature 
and philosophy; of these eight have the 
title of “Ordinary Professor,” one of 
“Honorary,” three of “Extraordinary 
Professor,” and two of ‘‘Privatim Do- 
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centes.” In the philosophical faculty 
(corresponding to our Academical de- 
partment,) we have in Halle thirty-eight 
different lecturers. Among the subjects 
in which this accomplished body of intel- 
lectual gladiators exercise themselves, 
we find the following :—Greek literature, 
Greek archaeology, Greek philosophy, 
with lectures on various works of Demos- 
thenes, Platc, Sophocles, Cicero, Lucre- 
tius, Horace, by eight different lecturers 
in what we call the classical department ; 
again in the region where law rises into 
philosophy, we have lectures on political 
science, on the public law of England, on 
European statistics ; also on the history 
of Germany, on the history of the Middle 
Ages, and on Modern History generally ; 
then, in the philosophical department 
beyond the domain of Greek and Latin, 
we have lectures on Oriental literature, on 
the Semitic languages, on Persic, on San- 
skrit, and even Chinese, on Moliéré’s 
Comedies, Shakspeare’s plays, Goethe’s 
Faust, and the Lay of the Niebelungen; not 
to mention Optics, Astronomy, Electricity, 
Chemistry, Geology, Palaeontology, Hel- 
minthology, Anthropology, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, and all sorts of pure and mixed 
Mathematics, all by different professors. 
What then shall be said to these 
things? Will it do to make light of 
them, and say it is all very fine, but 
wouldn’t suit us? or, that there is some 
humbug about it, and our University will 
do very well? © This is the answer of the 
Hottentot Chief, whe sitting under a tree, 
with his bow and arrow, and a string of 
tripe around his neck, when told about 
Europe, asked, ‘And what de King ub 
Great Britain tink ub me?’ It is the 
feeling of that Chinese Emperor, who 
when told about places where the water 
became solid, thought to himself, how 
this world is given to lying! It is the 
reply of the Feejee Prince, who when 
informed by the Yankee missionary of 
our cities, and ships, and our telegraphs 
and railroads, as illustrating the benefi- 
cent influence of Christianity, said, ‘“‘Me 
no tell, but Feejee goin head too !” 
These things are Facts: as relating to 
us they are Realities—that must be pro- 
vided for sooner or later. Let our Inter- 
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nal Improvement history teach us one 
lesson: let not our Educational history 
teach us another. We must swim abreast 
of the current—or we will drift against 
the banks. What do we want more than 
an open field—why should any portion of 
the world outstrip us? 

We have not thought of asking that our 
University should do all that is’done at 
Berlin or Halle: we know how much 
allowance to make in this quarter :—we 
only ask for a most modest expansion of 
it. A few more facts, and we are done. 

First, as to libraries: Harvard has 
101,000 volumes: Yale 63,000 : Brown 
University 34,000: Bowdoin 28,000: 
Dartmouth 32,000: Georgetown 25,000: 
So: Carolina College 22,000: Franklin 
(Athens, Ga.) 10,000: St. Mary’s, Md., 
20,000. Of the great European libraries, 
it is not worth while to speak—except to 
say, that compared with them, no libra- 
ry in the United States is respectable. 

As regards State bounty to education- 
al purposes: Massachusetts appropriates 
annually $1,140,000 merely to public 
schools. New York appropriated in 1852, 
$2,249,814 upon schools. For the present 
year the amount is $3,046,430. New 
York City alone appropriates for 1856, $1,- 
023,354. New Jersey appropriates $388,- 
571 86. Pennsylvania annually more 
than $2,000,000. Missouri about $210,- 
000. Delaware $50,000. North Caroli- 
na $240,000. Tennessee $279,671. Lou- 
isiana $250,524 56. In Virginia the 
annual appropriation from the Literary 
Fund and the Capitation Tax, amounts 
to about $170,000, including the Univer- 
sity and the Institute. 

In the way of endowments, &c. Har- 
vard has property to the amount of $1,- 
015,760 23, as show nby the Treasurer’s 
report for 1455. It all came from private 
endowments, and is annually accumula- 
ting by bequests and donations. This 
fund yielded some $68,722 25 in 1855; 
but the entire receipts of the year, inclu- 
ding the fees from students, legacies, &c., 
amounted to $236,303 16, from which 
deduct $11,000 for fuel and text-books, 
and we have 245,303 16. 

The endowment of the University is 
$15,000 per annum; and the receipts for 
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tuition, library, and room-rent amount to 
to about (say) $50,000—whole amount 
$65,000. 

South Carolina formerly gave her col- 
lege $21,000: Alabama and Louisiana 
gave about $30,000 to their colleges. 
Mississippi gives to the University $17,- 
671. 

We have already spoken of the enor- 
mous wealth of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Prussia grants annually for the higher 
instruction (her Universities, Gymnasia, 
and Progymnasia) $878,276 80. The 
Universities have also (exclusive of fees) 
other sources of revenue. For example, 
such small Universities as Halle and 
Greifswalde have such incomes as re 
spectively, $21,000 and $37,000. 

We conclude our already too protracted 
article by simply adding that another 
want of the University, arising from the 
extraordinary price of all the necessaries 
of life in its vicinity, and from the seri- 
ous depreciation in the value of money, 
is the increase of the salaries of its pro- 
fessors and teachers. We fear before 
our remarks have seen the light, one of 
the oldest, most faithful, and most ac- 
complished of them all, will have left the 
institution, simply because he cannot 
live there. 


P. S.—Since this article was written, 
we see that an Act has passed the Legisla- 
ture authorizing the Visitors to increase 
the number of professors at the Univers 
ty—and farther increasing the number of 
State Students from thirty-two to fifty, 
releasing at the same time the Universi- 
ty from the expense of boarding such 
students. The University will be re- 
lieved from the annual payment of seve- 
ral theusand dollars by this latter pro- 
vision. Whether the Leislature expects 
the Board to direct these funds to the 
endowment of new professorships is not 
explained—nor are we informed of what 
will probably be done. There are alrea- 


dy (from tuition fees) considerable funds 
annually accruing, beyond the salaries of 
the professors, which might go towards 
the endowment of new chairs, did not 
the necessities of the University require a 
different appropriation of them. Wheth- 
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er, therefore, the amount thus saved will 
be expended in such endowments, we are 
unable tosay. The matter seems to be 
left to the discretion of the Board, and 
we hope they will not hesitate to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to estab- 
lish additional chairs. 

The Board of Visitors has also been 
appointed since our article was prepared. 
There were two features in the new ap- 
pointments which pleased us. First, the 
appointees with one exception, were all 
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Alumni. Secondly, they were not taken 
exclusively from any political party. 
Science and Literature are catholic, and 
we are pleased that Governor Wise has 
so regarded them. 

The Board is also a most excellent one: 
we do expect something from them. 
Some of them we know (and all of them 
we doubt not) are attached to the Uni- 
versity—and it will be, we feel assured, 
their pride and pleasure to study its 
wants, and advance its interests ! 





THE GIPSIES. 


Deep in the woods of Croom, 
Shaded by crimson leaves, 

The swarthy gipsy sits and sings, 
And her simple basket weaves. 


Wild children in their play 
Wander the wood-paths o’er, 

And with squirrels blithe and free as they, 
Glean nuts for the winter store. 


Where patient donkeys feed, 
Close by the slender brook, 

And the starry purple asters spring, 
From every mossy nook ; 


The smoke of their winter fires, 
Curls white to the autumn skies, 
And the light of October’s ruddy sun, 


The low tents with its radiance dyes. 
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It is a remarkable fact that Richmond 
was without a church of any denomina- 
tion in the early part of the present cen- 
tury and previously, except the venerable 
old Parish Church of St. John’s,on Church 
Hill, where roligious service was perform- 
ed before the Revolution, and where the 
grand burst of political regeneration was 
uttered by Patrick Henry in the emphatic 
words, “Give me liberty, or give me 
death !” and almost at the moment that 
these lines are penned, there is being el- 
evated on the Capitol Square, the splen- 
did statue of that orator, in the very act 
of uttering them; a work destined to 
contribute in perpetuating the fame not 
only of the Orator but of the Sculptor 
Crawford. 

The use of the church by the Apostles 
of Liberty was not considered a desecra- 
tion, except by those who adored Monar- 
chy in the infallible person of George III. 
The Liberty invoked there was besought 
‘with the aid and blessing of Heaven, and 
it was granted, and has been perpetuated. 

The only other building erected for re- 
ligious worship at that time was the Qua- 
ker Meeting house, which is the more 
strange, as that sect had been proscribed 
by the Legislature of Virginia a century 
before. Other sects had only occasional 
places for worship—mere barns—where 
regular weekly services were not per- 
formed. 

But this lack of churches gave rise to 
a beautiful illustration of Christian love 
and union. 

The population of Church Hill in those 
days was very sparse, and the distance 
to the church was too great from that 
part of the city where it was compara- 
tively dense, for worshippers to attend, 
especially in wet weather, in the then 
unpaved condition of the streets and side- 
walks. The Hall of the House of Dele- 
gates was the only apartment in the city 
sufficiently spacious for a place of wor- 


TWO PARSONS AND NE’ER A CHURCH.* 





ship, and to this purpose it was devoted 
on the Sabbath. 


But there were two ministers of differ- 
ent denominations, with each a congre- 
gation and only one hall for worship! 
Parson Buchanan was an Episcopalian, 
and Parson Blair a Presbyterian. Which 
one should claim the Pulpit? He who 
had the largest congregation, or he who 
had the most influence with the Execu- 
tive or Legislature? The two Parsons 
did not test the question: the fraternal 
appellation which each gave to the other 
was based on really brotherly love. On 
each alternate Sunday the one and the 
other occupied the moveable pulpit, which 
disappeared on week days; and such was 
the spirit of tolerance and liberality prev- 
alent, that the same individuals formed 
a large portion of the congregation on 
every Sabbath. 


These two clergymen were beloved 
throughout the community for their many 
virtues. They were not ascetics, but liked 
to see their flocks gay and happy, and to 
partake of and promote such feelings 
within proper bounds. Each possessed a 
fund of wit, and was liberal in expend- 
ing it. The humorous poetical effusions 
of Mr. Blair caused many a smile to be 
wreathed. But I have to record some- 
thing of these excellent men which shows: 
their characters in a more beautiful light. 


Mr. Buchanan was a bachelor, and by 
the death of a brother inherited a com- 
petency. Mr. Blair was a married man, 
dependent on his parishoners and on his 
school for the support of a large family. 

Probably by some logical process on a 
witty basis Mr. Buchanan proved that 
Mr. Blair was entitled to all the clerical 
fees and emoluments of both. Whether 
logically or not, he carried his point prac- 
tically, and no Episcopal couple were mar- 
ried, nor an Episcopal child was christen- 
ed, that the fee, if any was forthcoming, 





* From a charming little volume entitled “ Richmond in By-Gone Days,” soon to be published 


by George M. West, of this city. 
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did not help to expand the slim purse of 
the Presbyterian brother. 

On one occasion Mr. Buchanan turned 
the tables and a joke on Mr. Blair in this 
wise. A gentleman engaged Mr, Buch- 
anan to perform the marriage service in 
the country, some twenty or thirty miles 
from Richmond, but he omitted to provide 
a conveyance for the Parson. Mr. Buch- 
anan hired a carriage for two days, made 
the outward journey and made the twain 
one, partook of the wedding supper, and 
no doubt enlivened it. On the next day, 
as he gave the couple his parting bene- 
diction, the Bridegroom slipped into his 
hand a rather heavy rouleau. The kind 
hearted parson inwardly chuckled at the 
handsome fee he had earned for his bro- 
ther. He was anxious to unroll the pa- 
per, expecting to find ten “ Half Joes” 
enveloped, but he restrained his curiosi- 
ty until out of sight of the wedding folks, 
Then, to his surprise and disappoint- 
ment, he discovered Zen Half Dollars! ! 

Vexation could not long retain its place 
with him and soon gave way to the oppo- 
site feeling. He determined if he could 
not put a fee into Mr. Blair’s pocket, he 
would get some fun out of him. So on 
his return home he drew out a regular 
account, thus— 


The Rev. J. D. Buarr, 
To J. Bucnanan, Dr. 
To hire of a carriage 2 days, at 





$5 per day, ‘ . $10 
To horse feed and other expen- 
ses on the road, : 7 3 
— $13 
By wedding fee, re¢cived from 
Mr. , é 5 
Balance due to J. Buchanan, $8 


Since those primitive days many 
churches have been built, and many of 
them instead of converting sinners, have 
themselves been converted into Tobacco 
Factories, Bakeries, Concert Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c., but only to be substituted by 
larger and finer edifices, and Richmond 
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now possesses as many and as handsome 
places of worship as most cities of its 
size. Within the last two or three years 
in the range of little more than asquare, 
(since subdivided) one would pass these 
various places of worship—a Campbel- 
lite, (Disciples) a Baptist, an Episcopa- 
lian, an African Baptist, an Unitarian, a 
Methodist, and a Presbyterian Church, 
and a Synagogue. 


CEMETERIES, 


The old church yard has been fully te- 
nanted for a number of years, and its 
tombstones are remembrances of many 
worthies whose names might else have 
passed into oblivion. After an absence of 
many years I revisited it and recognized 
more of my old friends there inscribed, 
than I did on the door-plates and sign- 
boards on the streets. It recalled “the 
memory of past joys, pleasant but mourn- 
ful to the soul.” 

This sacred spot has not been exempt 
from barbarous desecration, the disposi- 
tion for which is one of the most dis- 
graceful traits of some of the basest of 
our population. Some of the tombs have 
been mutilated, if not destroyed, and 
among them recently, it is said, that of 
the Rev. Mr. Rose, the father of that 
model of female excellence, the wife and 
widow of Governor Pleasants, who has 
recently followed that father and husband 
to the tomb,* 

A second general cemetery, near the 
Poor House has been filled and extended 
and is conspicuous with its white obelisks 
peering up among the pyramidal cedars. 
A third, “the Hollywood Cemetery,” is 
now being tenanted, and this is, or will 
be, one of the most beautiful to be found 
in any country. Nature has done her 
part in forming hills and valleys, rivulets 
and forest; and art has embellished with- 
out rendering formal, the beauties of 
nature. The landscape embraces every 
variety of torrent and placid stream, hills 
crowned with woods or with steeples, 
blazing furnaces and cool shaded valleys, 
rocks and islands, bridges on which rail- 





tree. 


* Since writing this, it is stated that the the tombstone mentioned was destroyed by the fall of a 
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road trains are moving some sixty feet in 
the air, and almost beneath your feet, 
boats gliding on the graceful curve of a 
broad canal; in the distance vast flour 
mills and factories, and beyond them the 
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vessels to be laden with their produce:— 
in the more remote perspective, cultiva- 
ted fields whose grain contributes to sup- 
ply those mills, 
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4 IVALOO. 
BY MIRIAM MORTON. 


Fairer than the mountain lily 
In its snowy hue, 

Purer than the purest being 
Mortals ever knew ,— 

Child of nature, free and artless, 
Such was Ivaloo. 

Climbing o’er the hills she wandered 
Where the flowers grew ; 

Sitting by the forest fountain 
Where the spray gems flew, 

Twined she in her jetty tresses 
Modest violets blue, 

Leafy goblets held her nectar, 
Glistening drops of dew. 

Who the fairy stranger was, 
No one ever knew: 

Singing with the birds so sweetly, 
Happy Ivaloo! 

I know who the gentle child is, 
And I love her too; 

If I tell you, you ’ll believe me! 
What I say is true ; 

She lives only in my fancy, 
Lovely Ivaloo ! 























































Bangkok, the modern capital of Siam, 
is built on both sides of the river Meinam, 
about forty miles from its mouth. 

Its name signifies “City of Kings”— 
and it has been the abode of the Siamese 
monarchs since the year 1767, when it 
first received this cognomen. Previous 
to that period, Aynthia, eighty miles 
above the present capital, on the same 
river, was the seat of government, but it 
has now dwindled into insignificance. 
The latitude of Bangkok is 14° North and 
its longitude about 100° East from Green- 
wich. The population of the city and 
suburbs is 500,000, of which about 300,- 
000 are Chinese and their descendants, 
and the others are made up of Siamese, 
Pequans, Burmese, Cochin-Chinese, Laos, 
Cambojians, Malays, Indo-Portuguese, 
and some twenty or thirty Europeans and 
Americans. It may seem strange that in 
the capital of the Siamese, any foreign na- 
tion should exceed their own in numbers. 
But it is to be remembered that the Chi- 
nese are an industrious and enterprising 
race who are accustomed to emigrate to 
ali the surrounding countries where living 
is cheaper, and compensation for labor 
more liberal than in their own densely 
populated empire, where the demand for 
provisions always greatly exceeds the 
supply. The fertile soil and immense 
resources of Siam annually attract hither 
large numbers of them; and foreigners 
not being allowed by the Siamese govern- 
ment to settle in the upper provinces, 
they all take up their abode in Bangkok 
and its immediate vicinity. Hence whilst 
in the city the population is composed of 
as motley a mixture as one can possibly 
imagine, in the other parts of the country 
the Siamese race is found pure and un- 
mingled. By a residence in Siam, the 
Chinese are subjected to no other incon- 
venience than the payment by each male 
adult of a triennial tribute of about $3 
which secures to him the privilege of 
following any craft he pleases, and 
exempts him from the half-yearly servi- 
tude demanded of all other oriental for- 
eigners by the Siamese monarch, 
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Bangkok is a fortified city, but only 
about one sixth part of it is within the 
walls—the remainder is composed of a 
long narrow slip situated on both banks 
of the river, but by far the larger part 
on the west bank. That within the walls 
consists chiefly of the Palace Royal and 
its dependencies, the King’s Treasury, the 
government offices, and quarters for the 
five thousand soldiers who compose the 
King’s body guard. Within and near 
the walls, are also the handsome resi- 
dences of many of the native nobles; 
whilst in addition to its numerous palaces 
and other public buildings, Bangkok 
boasts not less than one hundred gorgeous 
Temples, at which reside twenty thou- 
sand Budhist Priests all zealously en- 
gaged in the propagation of the estab- 
lished religion. Each of these Temples 
consists of one large and several smaller 
buildings occupied by the idols, and de- 
voted exclusively to religious worship, a 
group of dwellings for the accommoda- 
tion of the resident clergy, several stately 
Pagodas designed only for ornament, and 
usually one or more zayats, buildings 
consisting only of floor and roof, without 
side walls. These are designed as stop- 
ping places for travellers and pilgrims, 
and as a sort of rendezvous where priests 
and others assemble during the heat of 
the day, for social converse, and some- 
times for religious instruction. 

Running for a distance of three or four 
miles through the entire length of the 
city, there is one good street or road, but 
it is the only one, except occasional foot- 
paths at irregular intervals, and almost 
impassable for filth and obstructions of 
every possible variety. In lieu of streets, 
the noble Meinam (literally “mother of 
waters”) constitutes the Broadway of 
Bangkok, and the hundred or more 
canals and creeks which intersect the 
city in every direction, are its cross- 
streets—as on account of the intense heat 
of the climate, and the indolent habits of 
the people, locomotion by water is com- 
monly preferred, every family keeping 
one or more boats. The style of these 
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is regulated by the rank and wealth of 
the owner—the smallest and cheap- 
est kind being procurable for two dollars 
each, whilst the one in which his Sia- 
mese Majesty makes his peregrinations 
about the city, is reputed to have cost 
ten thousand pounds sterling! The cover 
of this boat is inlaid with plates of gold 
richly decorated with precious stones, 
and the inside draped with embroidered 
satin, and furnished with luxurious cush- 
ions of velvet highly ornamented. It is 
rowed by eighty men, and usually attend- 
ed by four hundred other boats, each fur- 
nished with a like complement of rowers. 
Sometimes the procession is two miles in 
length—-the rowers lifting their long, 
slender paddles with perfect uniformity— 
several fine bands playing,—the minia- 
ture flags flying, and royal banners 
waving on the wind—altogether the 
scene is brilliant and gorgeous beyond 
description, especially to the unaccus- 
tomed eyes of western foreigners. 

Courtly etiquette forbids the Siamese 
monarch to leave his palace except at one 
season of the year, and then he goes out 
four or five days in succession, till he 
has visited all the principal temples, be- 
stowed rich presents on the priests, and 
witnessed the annual display of royal 
fire-works—after which he returns to in- 
dolent retirement for another year. In 
this however, he is relieved from any 
danger of ennui, by the numberless 
levees and court festivals which fill up 
the time that otherwise might hang 
heayily on his Majesty’s hands. 

A description of one of these fétes will 
be sufficient to convey an idea of the 
whole, as there is but little variety in the 
routine of these royal entertainments. 
That to which the attention of my read- 
ers is invited, was one of a course which 
marked the funeral obsequies of the 
mother of his Siamese Majesty. 

As soon as her “Serene Highness” had 
ceased to breathe, heralds proclaimed the 
mournful tidings from the watch-towers 
and turrets, and from street to street 
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throughout the length and breadth of the 
royal city. Every female high and low 
was commanded to shave her head, and 
wear white garments (the mourning color 
of the Siamese) for the space of sixty 
days—and all who desired to present 
offerings to their afflicted sovereign on 
this mournful occasion, were permitted to 
bring sandal-wood, myrrh, frankincense, 
and spices, to the royal physicians who 
were engaged in embalming the body of 
the deceased Queen. The process of 
embalming completed, the body lay in 
state under its golden canopy for the pe- 
riod of eight months. During this time, 
the King daily visited the body, and 
prostrated himself before it, uttering dole- 
ful lamentations, offering prayers and 
sacrifices to the huge idol placed as a 
guard near it, and beseeching the de- 
parted spirit to return to her disconso- 
late son.* At different hours of the day, 
other illustrious visitors were allowed 
to pay their respects, and bands of pro- 
fessional mourners were constantly in 
attendance beating their breasts, and ut- 
tering doleful cries, sometimes accompa- 
nying their lamentations with dismal 
soags and wild unearthly dirges to testi- 
fy the grief of the nation on this mourn- 
ful occasion. 

After the body had lain in state for the 
period required by royal etiquette, a 
series of entertainments was given by 
the King, at a magnificent Pavilion 
erected for the occasion in the immediate 
vicinity of one of the royal temples; and 
all the nobility of the kingdom, the Bud- 
hist Priests, and the foreign merchants 
and missionaries were invited to attend. 

The inyitation sent by order of His 
Siamese Majesty to the European and 
American residents, was worded as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The High and Mighty Sovereign, 
the Serene Beauty of the Golden Palace, 
He whose smile dispenses joy to all who 
dwell within the influence of its bright 
effulgence, to his noble and well-beloved 
friends now sojourning within the royal 
city—peace, rest, and hearty good-will. 





* This is understood to be only a part of the prescribed form of mourning for the illustrious dead, 


and never used with any hope of bringing back the departed. 
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The report of your arrival here came to 
the royal ear many days ago, and since 
that time the sovereign eye has longed to 
repose itself on your faces, but owing to 
the pressure of royal cares we have 
hitherto been denied this great pleasure. 
Now that the funeral rites of our deceas- 
ed mother are about to be observed, and 
the festivities which are to mark the 
close of her illustrious career, about to be- 
gin, we deem it a suitable time to request 
the attendance of our foreign friends, 
that they may partake of the royal hospi- 
talities, and that our own enjoyment 
may be promoted by the interchange of 
the usual civilities. We therefore re- 
quest their attendance at the levees of 
the present extraordinary occasion, and 
hope that each day as we enter the sa- 
loons, the royal eye may be permitted to 
repose tranquilly on the fair faces of 
our foreign guests—and most especially 
do we desire the presence of the ladies, 
that we may for ourselves judge of the 
truth of the report wafted to us from 
afar, that the fair-haired, white-eyed 
daughters of the West, are more beaute- 
ous than the brilliant, black-eyed damsels 
of our own harem. Such is the pleasure 
of the Serene Majesty of the royal Pal- 
ace,—we trust to be gratified.” 

Of course “His Serene Majesty” was 
not to be disappointed, and accordingly 
at the hour specified, about twenty Eng- 
lish and American ladies and gentlemen 
presented themseves at the entrance of 
the audience hall. They were accompa- 
nied by Phya-We-Sat, an Indo-Portu- 
guese—long resident in the country, and 
who on account of being able to,speak a 
little English, had been elevated to the 
office of Post-Captain and interpreter to 
the King. The court-dress of this wor- 
thy deserves description as highly il- 
lustrative of the mania for finery so pre- 
valent among the Indo-Portuguese and 
other half-castes of the East. His coat 
was of large flowered, red silk of the 
Louis XVI. cut and fashion, his vest of 
soiled white satin, made, if one might 
judge from its extreme shortness, when 
that article was scarce; and almost 
covered with gold lace and silver spangles 
sewed on in flowers—loose, red silk trow- 
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sers gathered full around the waist, a 
girdle of tarnished gold lace, and an 
enormously high, black silk stock, com- 
pleted this ludicrous costume, whilst the 
head and feet were left entirely uncover- 
ed. 

Several ushers and other petty officers 
were in waiting in the ante-chamber of 
the Pavilion ; and these carefully inspect- 
ed the dress and general appearance of 
the foreigners to ascertain whether there 
was anything about them likely to prove 
offensive to the royal taste, or to be re- 
garded as contrary to oriental etiquette. 
Satisfied on this point, the first requisi- 
tion was for the ladies to remove their 
bonnets ; (the gentlemen having already 
taken off their hats) and the next, for all 
to leave their shoes at the door before 
entering the throne-room where his 
Majesty would sit. They were told 
that European ladies never appeared in 
public with uncovered heads, and that 
among all western nations it was regard- 
ed as indecorous to remove the shoes in 
company—and that consequently if their 
seeing the King depended on their com- 
pliance with these requisitions, they 
should return home without attending 
the levee, to which they had come solely 
from respect to his Majesty, and without 
any desire on their own part to unite in 
the festivities of the occasion. 

The ushers showed some displeasure at 
not being able to enforce their regula- 
tions, but fearing to incur the royal dis- 
pleasure, the foreigners were allowed to 
pass on, followed by the urgent entrea- 
ties of the ushers, to prostrate themselves 
low before the throne while the King was 
taking his seat. To this, the foreigners 
replied that they should pay his Siamese 
Majesty just the same respect that they 
would show toward an American Presi- 
dent or European King—but no more. 

As the doors were thrown open, a gay 
and brilliant scene presented itself. At 
the upper end of the room, on an elevated 
platform, was erected a temporary throne 
very richly ornamented, and covered 
with luxurious cushions of purple velvet. 
Over this hung a canopy of white satin 
festooned with garlands of fragrant flow- 
ers—and just beyond it crouched some 
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ten or fifteen beautiful boys, holding their 
long-handled, golden fans in abeyance 
till their royal master should appear. 
The saloon was lighted by costly chande- 
liers, and the floor covered with India 
matting of the finest quality, whilst gar- 
lands and vases of rare and beautiful 
flowers, were scattered around in elegant 
profusion, and loaded the air with the 
softest and sweetest perfume. 

In the immediate vicinity of the throne, 
were laid cushions for the foreigners— 
then others in the rear for the princes 
and nobles of the kingdom—and still 
farther off was seated an immense con- 
course of government officers, petty lords, 
and private gentlemen. Budhist Priests 
were scattered here and there throughout 
the crowded rooms, and were made con- 
spicuous by their yellow robes (the cleri- 
cal color) and their tall, priestly fans. 
The whole number assembled in the dif- 
ferent apartments of the Pavilion, could 
not have been less than ten or fifteen 
thousand persons, yet such is the awe 
that the presence of royalty inspires, that 
perfect order and quiet were maintained 
till the close of this levee which lasted 
nearly eight hours. 

Among those present, were the Heir 
apparent, the Prime Minister, the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, the Lords of the 
Treasury and Harem, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, the High 
Priest of the Kingdom, &c. All were 
seated a-la-orientale, on mats or cush- 
ions—no chairs could be allowed, because 
as the King does not himself use one, to 
furnish them to his guests, would not 
only elevate them too much in his pre- 
sence, but would seem a tacit implica- 
tion of deficiency of taste or judgment 
on the part of ‘ His Serene, infallible 
Majesty.” 

On entering, the foreigners took the 
seats assigned them, nearest the throne, 
and about half an hour afterwards, the 
King, a stout, merry-looking old gentle- 
man of sixty, entered, seated on a gold- 
covered palanquin borne aloft by eight of 
his own nobles. He was preceded by an 
excellent band, that continued to play at 
intervals during the evening, sometimes 
the national anthems, but more frequent- 





ly some amorous legend or plaintive song 
of the wild and wonderful. 

As the King entered, all except the for- 
eigners prostrated themselves three times, 
each time touching the floor with their 
foreheads, and as they rose, lifting their 
joined hands high above their heads, and 
repeating in full chorus, some of the nu- 
merous titles of the King. When this 
tiresome ceremony was ended, the foreign- 
ers were one after another, introduced by 
the Prime Minister to his royal mas- 
ter. 

The King conversed for about an hour 
with his guests, expressed his delight at 
finding that they spoke the Siamese so 
well, inquired how long they had been in 
the country, whether they liked it better 
than their own, what was the latest news 
from England and the United States, and 
wound up by a profusion of oriental com- 
pliments on the dress and personal ap- 
pearance of the ladies. He however 
offered his condolence to the wearers for 
“the immense trouble it must occasion 
them to put on so many minute articles 
of dress,” and inquired whether they 
went through “this tiresome routine 
every day, removing the day garments at 
night” or whether they kept on one suit 
all the time till it was worn out! 

He said the European dress looked very 
well, but that for convenience and com- 
fort in a warm climate, he much prefer- 
red the simple costume of his own coun- 
try. 

By His Majesty’s order, refreshments 
were then brought in, and the guests 
urged to partake freely of the choice deli- 
cacies placed before them. Goblets of 
cool sherbet, and sparkling pomegranate- 
juice were handed round, aad tea served 
in tiny tea-pots and cups of the purest 
gold. Cakes, fruits, and sweet-meats in 
endless variety were placed before the 
foreigners, but unfortunately neither 
knife, fork, spoon, nor even chop-sticks 
with which to handle these tempting 
viands. As the good-natured old King 
urged the ladies especially to partake of 
the dishes before them, they were com- 
pelled at last to excuse themselves by 
informing him that they were not accus- 
tomed to eat a-la-Siamese, i. e. with their 
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fingers. The King apologised to his visi- 
tors, and then mildly reproved the master 
of ceremonies for his carelessness, upon 
which that worthy personage made a 
hasty exit, and in a few minutes return- 
ed, plentifully supplied with Chinese 
chop-sticks. These the foreigners were 
utterly unable to make use of, and after 
several vain attempts as much to their 
own annoyance as to the amusement of 
the King—they were obliged again to 
excuse themselves, at the same time as- 
suring their noble host, that they did not 
require refreshments, as they had made 
alate dinner. But the kind old monarch 
was not satisfied, and again summoning 
the major dono, gave another order, but 
in too low a tone to be heard by his 
guests. The official again left the hall, 
and after a few minutes absence returned, 
and this time, placed before the foreign- 
ers, a magnificent set of silver desert- 
knives, forks and spoons of Queen Victo- 
ria’s pattern. These his Majesty had 
ordered from England, soon after Queen 
Victoria’s accession, but had never used, 
having retained them merely as a foreign 
curiosity. 

All obstacles being now removed, the 
ladies were compelled to submit, and 
“His Serene Majesty” had the pleasure of 
looking on while they ate, and laughing 
to his heart’s content at their expense. 

This important business dispatched, the 
King called upon his foreign friends to 
participate in a royal game, which he as- 
sured them, had been in vogue among 
Siamese monarchs from time immemorial, 
and in which no guest could refuse to 
share without giving offence to the sover- 
eign, At a signal given by the King, 
five huge baskets filled with very small 
limes, were placed directly in front of the 
throne: Inviting the foreigners to scram- 
ble for them, and assuring them that 
whosoever succeeded in getting the lar- 
gest number, would enjoy his highest 
favor—the King threw as many as he 
could hold between his two hands, in 
such a way as to scatter them in every 
direction, over the widest possible space. 
This was repeated for some fifty or more 
times, and the foreigners wishing to in- 
dulge the whim of their royal host, en- 
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tered heartily into the sport, and scram- 
bled about on their hands and knees in 
pursuit of the limes, sometimes receiving 
from the merry old King, a hearty pelt 
over the head and knuckles, at which he 
would beg pardon, and assure them that 
it was entirely accidental ! 

After an hour thus spent, the foreign- 
ers begged leave to desist in order make 
way for the native nobles, who had not 
been allowed by the King to join in the 
game, till the foreigners had had enough 
of the sport, The ladies and gentlemen 
were then requested by His Majesty to 
count their limes, and he presented a fan 
and six more limes, to the lady who had 
obtained the largestnumber. They were 
then directed to examine the limes in 
their possession, and they now noticed for 
the first time, that each had a small gash 
cut in the side, and upon being opened, 
exposed a gold or silver coin to view. 
Each lime contained only one coin, and 
they varied in value from fifteen cents to 
two dollars and forty cents—and the lady 
who obtained the highest number, had 
collected in all including the six present- 
ed by the King, about fifty dollars. The 
foreigners wished when the game was 
concluded, to return the coins to the 
King, stating that it was contrary to the 
customs of their country for ladies and 
gentlemen to accept presents of money— 
but he would by no means consent to re- 
ceive them, saying that Siamese custom 
required guests always to retain whatever 
they obtained in this way, as a testimony 
of the royal favor. 

When the baskets had been entirely 
emptied of their precious contents, the 
band struck up a fine martial air, and 
during the performance, two youthful 
warriors well armed and mounted, ap- 
peared upon the stage. Ata given signal 
their swords were drawn, and they rushed 
furiously to the combat. For half an 
hour they appeared about equally match- 
ed, but then the smaller and more youth- 
ful one rushing recklessly against the ex- 
tended weapon of his adversary, had his 
own blade snapped short off to the very 
hilt—he however defended himself man- 
fully with the empty scabbard till another 
sword was brought to him, and finally 
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after about two hours’ desperate fighting, 
he succeeded in unhorsing his adversary, 
who was led off wounded and in disgrace, 
whikt the victor received as the prize a 
gold hilted sword, the congratulations of 
his sovereign, and the plaudits of the 
whole court. They were both sons of 
noblemen of high rank, nearly related 
and warmly attached to each other—and 
the vanquished retained no unkind feel- 
ing toward the victor after the conclusion 
of the combat. 

A band of singing and dancing girls 
next made their entrée. These were 
fair and beauteous maidens of about 
twelve and fourteen years of age, with 
brilliant eastern eyes, and long, curved 
finger nails of the most delicate rose tint, 
and were dressed in the most fantastic 
style of oriental magnificence. In graceful 
evolutions they threaded the mazy wind- 
ings of the voluptuous Asiatic dance, and 
threw their plastic forms into every 
graceful attitude calculated to charm the 
beholder, and .elicit the admiration of 
even the coldest and most unobservant, 
As the dancing ceased, the singing com- 
menced, and one sweet voice after another 
warbled out its plaintive harmony, till 
all burst forth in one joyous, deafening 
chorus that seemed to rend the vaulted 
roof, and rivalled the notes of the loudest 
and most brilliant orchestra. Their per- 
formance finished, they bowed themselves 
gracefully before the King, and van- 
ished like fairy nymphs from the 
crowded stage, whilst their sweet music 
was yet thrilling on the ears of the en- 
raptured audience, 

The next game was one purely oriental 
in character, and needs to be witnessed, 
for its effect to be fully realized. Two 
enormous lanterns of oiled silk, one in the 
form of an alligator, and the other of a 
huge, horned serpent, both brilliantly 
lighted, and each moved about by a man 
concealed within, glided noiselessly in in- 
tricate windings about the platform, fora 
few moments, and then rushed furiously 
upon each other, spouting out fire-rockets, 
and hissing forth flames and smoke from 
their expanded nostrils and fiery jaws, 
whilst wild, unearthly groans issued as 
from a deep subterranean vault, and 


were answered by hideous yells of rage 
and anguish. At length the serpent tri- 
umphed, and leapt furiously from the 
stage, driving with horrid imprecations 
and bursts of Satanic hatred, his van- 
quished foe before him. 

A theatrical performance came next, in 
which were detailed the adventures of a 
princess and her celestial lover, who 
after innumerable hardships and difficul- 
ties, were at length happily united, passed 
through several thousand transmigra- 
tions, and at last entered into wigban 
together. 

Feats of jugglery followed, in which 
much cunning and dexterity were shown, 
especially in handling the most venomous 
serpents,.and placing even the deadly 
cobri-capello in a man’s bosom without 
any injury being received. 

Fire-works in great variety, and bril- 
liant beyond conception concluded the 
entertainments of the first evening—after 
which the King, thanking his foreign 
friends for their attendance, and express- 
ing an earnest desire to see them all 
again, on the following day, retired as he 
came on his gold-covered palanquin—the 
band accompanying him, and playing as 
they made their exit, a brilliant national 
anthem. 

Similar festivities were kept up every 
day for a month, after which, the em- 
balmed body surrounded by small fagots 
of sandal-wood, was burned on a lofty, 
golden platform made for the occasion— 
and the ashes collected by the High 
Priest placed in a small golden urn, and 
deposited with similar relicts of royalty 
in the King’s palace. The golden pyre 
on which the body was burned, cost be- 
tween fifty and a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and was afterwards presented to one 
of the royal temples. And thus ended 
the funeral rites of the queen-mother of 
his Siamese Majesty, having occupied the 
time of nearly a thousand persons, for 
about one year, and a cost to the nation 
of half a million of dollars ! 

Well is it that queens do not die every 
day, or the resources of kingdoms would 
be exhausted, and the heavy, crushing 
toil of the poor would prove insufficient to 

support the pomp and pride of the rich. 
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And better still would it be for this inter- 
esting people, if by the dissemination of 
christian light and knowledge, they 
might learn to devote their wealth and 
talents to the education and moral im- 
provement of their noble sons and 
daughters, instead of wasting them, in 
the practice of these vain and useless 
rites. 

In their intelligence, their great thirst 
for knowledge, their desire for improve- 
ment ; as well as in the immense resources 
of their rich and fertile country—we find 
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all the elements of a noble, prosperous, 
and influential people. Christianity only 
is needed to model the whole into a beau- 
teous and enduring structure. Let us 
send them the gospel, if we would see 
them elevated to their true position 
among the nations of the earth, or lead 
them to the possession of an enduring in- 
heritance above, when earthly thrones 
and kingdoms shall have crumbled into 
dust. F. G. R. D. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, March Ist, 1856. 





DEITY. 


BY AMIE, 


Pause, oh mortal pilgrim, pressing with restless footsteps 

Onward thro’ light and shadow, unknowing aught of thy journey— 
Pause to contemplate the glory of Him, Supreme and Omniscient, 

Whose works declare Him Creator ; whose goodness declares Him Father. 
Sweet as the dews of Hermon is the thought of heaven and angels, 
Communings with the unseen are the oases of life’s desert. 

Ere He leaned o’er the void of chaos with mighty hand uplifted, 

And shower’d like drops of amber the worlds down the infinite spaces, 
Thy soul in His thought existed, His will ordained thy being, 

And ages smiled thro’ the silence and echoed in music, The Father! 

But a drop to the mighty ocean, a star to worlds unnumbered, 

A rose to a boundless Eden, is our knowledge of Him, the Eternal. 

He hath written His name on each sunbeam, on cloud and rainbow and blossom, 
And the voice of the wave and zephyr murmur its music forever. 

Like the sweets of the scented lily inwove with its fragrant whiteness, 

Or the radiant gleam of jewels that clings to each scattered fragment, 
His Spirit pervades all nature, its life and inseparate essence. 

As the heaven stretcheth about us its tent of delicate azure 

From the verge of the misty horizon to fathomless depths of ether, 

Thus ever above and beyond us, yet bending down to our weakness, 
Enfolding us all in its beauty, is His calm, unsearchable Presence ! 

As the sunlight turns for our footsteps the dust to a visible glory, 

Twines buds on the thorny hedges, and gems with the showering rain-drops ; 
Even so, to each trusting spirit, the manifest love of the Father 

Wakes blossoms for life’s drear deserts, and edges with gold the shadows, 
And turns the tears of sorrow to beauteous pearls immortal. 


None watcheth the changes of Nature without some measure of worship— 
Even the delicate snow-flake, on the page of its dainty whiteness, 
Bears record of God as surely as the shine of ancient Arcturus. 


em 


The heart observant of beauty yields tribute by contemplation, 


And the lip that praiseth the daisy, unconscious hath blessed its Maker. 
In the blush of rosy morning, when she leans with her yellow tresses 


Down o’er the brow of the mountain, and twines their gold with the shadows ; 
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In the deepened glory of noontide when calm pervadeth all nature, 

And Earth, like a child aweary, seems dreaming amid her flowers— 

When Day with her fading roses lies dead in the arms of twilight, 

While shadows gather like mourners, and stars throng swift like angels— 
In the solemn hush of the midnight, thro’ changes of time or season, 

Let thy soul acknowledge His presence who rules in the Heaven of heavens. 
Majestic beyond all language are His visible works and wonders, 

Yet these are the alphabet only to the volume Jehovah hath written. 


Pause then, oh mortal pilgrim, let thy spirit adore him unceasing— 

Let it lie with the daisies in meekness, yet soar to the Throne in devotion. 
Praise for His infinite Wisdom that teacheth all ages knowledge— 

Praise for His Will Supreme that guideth the star and the rose-leaf ; 
Praise for His wondrous Omniscience that readeth the soul’s recesses, 

Its doubt, and sin, and sorrow; its pain and voiceless contrition ; 

Praise for His boundless Compassion that clasps a world to His bosom— 
Praise for His love unfathomed that knows no shadow of turning— 
Praise for the grandeur of Being, in that thou art made in His Image! 


<2 
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WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS.* 


One of the most consistent and accom- 
plished authors by profession the country 
has produced, is a native of Charleston, 
South Carolina. He was born April 17, 
1806. His father, who bore the same 
name, was of Scoto-Irish descent, and his 
mother, Harriet Ann Augusta Singleton, 
was of a Virginia family, which came 
early to the state, and was found in the 
Revolutionary times on the Whig side. 
William Gilmore Simms, the elder, hay- 
ing failed in Charleston as a merchant, 
removed to Tennessee, where he held a 
commission in Coffee’s brigade of mount- 
ed men, under the command of Jackson, 
employed in the Indian war against the 
Creeks and Seminoles, His wife died 
while our author, the second son, was in 
his infancy, and he was left in the ab- 
sence of his father to the care of his 
grandmother, Though his early educa- 
tion derived little aid from the pecuniary 
means of his family, which were limited, 
and though he had not the benefit of ear- 
ly classical training, yet the associations 
of this part of his life were neither un- 
happy nor unproductive, while his ener- 
gy of character and richly endowed in- 


tellect were marking out an immediate 
path of mental activity and honor. 
Choosing the law for a profession, he was 
admitted to the bar at Charleston at the 
age of twenty-one. He did not long 
practise the profession, but turned its 
peculiar training to the uses of a literary 
life. His first active engagement was in 
the editorship of a daily newspaper, the 
Charleston City Gazette, in which he op- 
posed the prevailing doctrines of nullifi- 
cation ; he wrote with industry and spir- 
it, but being interested in the paper as its 
proprietor, and the enterprise proving 
unsuccessful, he was stripped by its fail- 
ure of the limited patrimony he embark- 
ed in it. 

The commencement of his career as an 
author had preceded this. He wrote 
verses at eight years of age, and first ap- 
peared before the public as a poet, in the 
publication, about 1825, of a Monody on 
Gen. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. A 
volume, Lyrical and other Poems, appear- 
ed from his pen, in 1827, at Charleston, 
followed by Harly Lays the same year. 
Another volume, The Vision of Cortes, 
Cain, and other Poems, appeared in 1829, 





*From Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature. 
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and the next year a celebration, in verse, 
of the French Revolution of 1830, The 
Tricolor, or Three Days of Blood in Pa- 
ris. 

Shortly after this date, in 1832, Mr. 
Simms visited New York, where his im- 
aginative poem, Atalantis, a Story of the 
Sea, published by the Harpers in that 
year, introduced him to the literary cir- 
cles of the city, in which he was warmly 
welcomed.  Afalantis was a successful 
poem with the publishers, a rarity at any 
time, and more noticeable in this case as 
the work of an unheralded, unknown au- 
thor. It is written with easy elegance, 
in smooth blank verse, interspersed with 
frequent lyrics. Atalantis, a beautiful 
and virtuous princess of the Nereids, is 
alternately flattered and threatened by a 
monster into whose power she has fallen, 
by straying on the ocean beyond her do- 
main, and becoming subject to his magi- 
cal spells. She recovers her freedom by 
the aid of a shipwrecked Spanish knight, 
whose earthly nature enables him to pen- 
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etrate the gross atmosphere of the island 
which the demon extemporized for her 
habitation, The prison disappears, and 
the happy pair descend to the caves of 
the ocean. 

The next year the Harpers published 
Mr. Simms’s first tale, Martin Faber, the 
Story of a Criminal, written in the in- 
tense passionate style. It secured at 
once public attention. 

The author had now fairly entered up- 
on the active literary life which he has 
since pursued without interruption ; and 
so uniform has been his career, that a 
few words will sum up the incidents of 
his history. A second marriage to the 
daughter of Mr. Roach, a wealthy plan- 
ter of the Barnwell district, his first wife 
having died soon after their union before 
his visit to New York; a seat in the state 
legislature, and the reception of Docto- 
rate of Laws from the University of Ala- 
bama: his summer residence at Charles- 
ton and his home winter life on the plan- 
tation Woodlands at Midway, with fre- 





WOODLANDS, 


quent visits to the northern cities; these 
are the few external incidents of a career, 
the events of which must be sought for 
in the achievements of the author. The 
latter are sufficiently numerous and im- 
portant. 

To proceed with their production in 
some classical order, the author’s poems 
may be first enumerated, The publica- 
cation, next to those already mentioned, 





was a volume in New York in 1839, 
Southern Passages and Pictures, lyrical, 
sentimental, and descriptive; Donna F'lo- 
rida, a Tale, in the Don Juan style with 
a Spanish heroine, published at Charles- 
ton in 1843; Grouped Thoughts and Scat- 
tered Fancies, a collection of sonnets; 
Areytos, or Songs of the South, 1846; 
Lays of the Palmetto, a number of bal- 
lads illustrative of the progress of the 
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South Carolina regiments in the Mexican 
war in 1848; a new edition of Atalantis 
the same year at Philadelphia, with a col- 
lection, The Eye and the Wing; Poems 
Chiefly Imaginative; The Cassique of 
Accabee, a Tale of Ashley River, with 
other pieces, New York, 1849; The City 
of the Silent,a poem delivered at the 
Consecration of Magnolia Cemetery, 
Charleston, in 1850. 

In 1853, two volumes of poems were 
published by Redfield, comprising a se- 
lection, with revisions and additions, from 
the preceding. In dramatic literature, 
Mr. Simms has written Norman Maurice, 
or the Man of the People, in which the 
action is laid in the present day, and the 
author grapples resolutely in blank 
verse with the original every-day mate- 
rials of familiar life. The scene opens 
in Philadelphia. Maurice is the suitor 
for the hand of Clarice, whom he mar- 
ries, to the discomfiture of an intriguing 
aunt, Mrs. Jervas (whose name and cha- 
racter recall her prototype in Pamela,) 
and a worthless Robert Warren, kinsman 
and enemy—who retains a forged paper 
which Maurice had playfully executed as 
a boyish freak of penmanship, which had 
been made negotiable, and which Mau- 
rice had “‘caken up,” receiving from his 
cunning relative a copy of the paper in 
place of the original, the latter being 
kept to ruin him as time might serve. In 
the second act, we have Maurice pursu- 
ing his career in the west, in Missouri, 
as the Man of the People. In a lawsuit 
which he conducts for a widow, he con- 
fronts in her oppressor the fire-eating 
bully of the region, with whom he fights 
a duel, and is talked of for senator. The 
scoundrel Warren follows him, and seeks 
to gain control over his wife by threaten- 
ing to produce the forged paper at a crit- 
ical moment for his political reputation. 
She meets the villain to receive the pa- 
per, and stabs him. The widow’s cause 
is gained; all plots, personal and _politi- 
cal, discomfited; and Missouri, at the 
close, enjoys the very, best prospect of 
securing an honestsenator. Though this 
play is a bold attempt, with much new 
ground to be broken, it is managed with 
such skill, in poetical blank verse, and 
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with so consistent, manly a sentiment, 
that we pay little attention to its difficul- 
ties. Michael Bonham, or the Fall of the 
Alamo, is a romantic drama founded up- 
on an event'in Texas history. Both of 
these have been acted with success. Mr. 
Simms has also adapted for stage purpo- 
ses Shakespeare’s play of Timon, with 
numerous additions of his own. This 
drama has been purchased by Mr. For- 
rest, and is in preparation for the stage. 

Of Mr. Simms’s Revolutionary Roman- 
ces, The Partisan, published in 1835, was 
the earliest, the first of a trilogy com- 
pleted by the publication of Mellichampe 


and Katharine Walton, or the Rebel of 


Dorchester, which contains a delineation 
of social life at Charleston in the Revolu- 
tionary period. The action of these 
pieces covers the whole period of active 
warfare of the Revolution in South Car- 
olina, and presents every variety of mili- 
tary and patriotic movement of the regu- 
lar and partisan encounter of the swamp 
and forest country. They include the 
career of Marion, Sumpter, Pickens, 
Moultrie, Hayne, and others, on the con- 
stant battle-field of the state, South Car- 
olina being the scene of the most severe 
conflicts of the Revolution. These works 
have been succeeded at long intervals by 
The Scout, originally called The Kins- 


' ‘men, or the Black Riders of the Congaree, 


and Woodcraft, or Hawks about the Dove- 
cot, originally published as The Sword 
and the Distaff. Eutaw, which includes 
the great action known by this name, is 
the latest of the author’s compositions in 
this field. Guy Rivers, a Tale of Geor- 
gia, the first regularly constructed novel 
of Mr. Simms, belongs to a class of bor- 
der tales, with which may be classed 
Richard Hurdis, or the Avenger of Blood, 
a Tale of Alabama; Border Beagles, a 
Tale of Mississippi ; Beauchampe, a Tale 
of Kentucky, founded upon a story of 
crime in the state, which has employed 
the pens of several American writers ; 
Helen Halsey, or the Swamp State of Con- 
elachita; The Golden Christmas, a Chro- 
nicle of St. John’s, Berkeley. 

The Historical Romances include The 
Yemassee, a Romance of Carolina, an In- 
dian story, founded upon the general con- 
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spiracy of that Colony to massacre the 
whites in 1715—the portraiture of the 
Indian in this work, based by Mr. Simms 
upon personal knowledge of many of the 
tribes, correcting numerous popular mis- 
conceptions of the character; Pelayo, a 
Story of the Goth, and its sequel, Count 
Julian, both founded on the invasion of 
Spain by the Saracens, the fate of Rode- 
rick, and the apostacy of the traitor from 
whom the second work is named; The 
Damsel of Darien, the hero of whieh is 
the celebrated Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
the discoverer of the Pacific; The Lily 
and the Totem, or the Huguenots in Flori- 
da, a historical romance, of one of the 
most finely marked and characteristic 
episodes in the colonial annals of the 
country, bringing into view the three ri- 
val nations of Spain, France, and the 
Red Men of the Continent, at the very 
opening of the great American drama 
before the appearance of the English ; 
Vasconcelos, the scene of which includes 
the career of De Soto in Florida and the 
Havannah. In the lasework Mr. Simms 
introduces the degradation of a knight by 
striking off his spurs, under the most im- 
posing scenes of chivalry—one of the 
most delicate and elaborate of his many 
sketches. This was first published under 
the nom de plume of “ Frank Cooper.” 
Another class of Mr. Simms’s novels 
may be generally ranked as the moral 
and the imaginative, and are both of a 
domestic and romantic interest. This 
was the author’s earliest vein, the series 
opening with Martin Faber, published in 
1833, followed at intervals by Carl Wer- 
ner, Confession of the Blind Heart, The 
Wigwam, and The Cabin, a collection of 
tales, including several in which an in- 
terest of the imagination is sustained 
with striking effect; and Castle Dismal, 
or the Bachelor’s Christmas, a domestic 
legend, in 1844, a South Carolina Ghost 
Story; Marie de Berniere, a Tale of the 
Crescent City, with other short romances. 
In History, Mr. Simms has produced a 
History of South Carolina, and South 
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Carolina in the Revolution, a critical and 
augmentative work, suggestive of certain 
clues overlooked by historians. A Geog- 
raphy of South Carolina may be ranked 
under this head, and reference should be 
made to the numerous elaborate review 
and magazine articles, of which a pro- 
tracted discussion of the Civil Warfare 
of the South in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, the American Loyalists of the 
Revolutionary Period in the Southern 
Quarterly Review, and frequent papers 
illustrating the social and political history 
of the South, are the most noticeable. 
Mr. Simm’s contributions to Biography 
embrace a Life of Francis Marion, em- 
bodying a minute and comprehensive 
view of the partisan warfare in which he 
was engaged; The Life of John Smith, 
which affords opportunity for the author’s 
best narrative talent and display of the 
picturesque ; a kindred subject, The Life 
of the Chevalier Bayard, handled con 
amore, and The Life of General Greene, 
of the Revolution. These are all works 
of considerable extent, and are elaborated 
with care. 

In Criticism, Mr. Simms’s pen has tra- 
versed the wide field of the literature of 
his day, both foreign and at home. He 
has edited the imputed plays of Shakes- 
peare, with notes and preliminary es- 
says.* 

To Periodical literature he has always 
been a liberal contributor, and has him- 
self founded and conducted several re- 
views and magazines. Among these may 
be mentioned 7'he Southern Literary Ga- 
zette, a monthly magazine, which reached 
two volumes in 1825; T’he Cosmopolitan, 
An Occasional ; The Magnolia, or South- 
ern Apalachian, a literary magazine and 
monthly review, published at Charleston 
in 1842-3; The Southern and Western 
Monthly Magazine and Review, published 
in two volumes in 1845, which he edited; 
while he has frequently contributed to 
the Knickerbocker, Orion, Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger, Graham’s, Godey’s and 
other magazines. A review of Mrs. 





* A Supplement to the Plays of William Shakespeare, comprising the Seven Dramas which 
have been ascribed to his pen, but which are not included with his writings in modern editions, edited 


with notes, and an introduction to each play. 8vo. Cooledge & Brother: New York. 1848. 
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Trollope, in the American Quarterly for 
1832, attracted considerable attention at 
the time. In 1849, Mr. Simms became 
editor of the Southern Quarterly Review, 
to which he had previously contributed, 
and which was revived by his writings 
and personal influence. Several Miscella- 
neous productions may be introduced in 
this connexion. The Book of my Lady, 
a melange, in 1833; Views and [eviews 
of American History, Literature and Art, 
including several lectures, critical papers 
and biographical sketches ; Father Abbot, 
or the Home Tourist, a Medley, embrac- 
ing sketches of scenery, manners, and 
customs of the South; Egeria, or Voices 
of Thought and Counsel for the Woods 
and Wayside, a collection of aphorisms, 
and brief essays in prose and verse; 
Southward Ho! a species of Decameron, 
in which a group of travellers interchang- 
ing opinion and criticism, discuss the 
scenery and circumstances of the South, 
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with frequent introduction of song and 
story; The Morals of Slavery, first pub- 
lished in the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, and since included in the volume 
entitled The Pro-Slavery Argument. 

In addition to these numerous literary 
productions, Mr. Simms is the author of 
several orations on public occasions,— 
The Social Principle, the True secret of 
National Permanence, delivered in 1842 
before the literary societies of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama; The True Sources 
of American Independence, in 1844, be- 
fore the town council and citizens of Ai- 
ken, 8S. C.; Self-Development, in 1847, 
before the literary societies of Oglethorpe 
University, Georgia; The Battle of Fort 
Moultrie, an anniversary discourse on 
Sullivan’s Island; two courses of lec- 
tures, of three each, On Poetry and the 
Practical, and T'he Moral Character of 
Hamlet. 

The numerous writings of Mr. Simms 





are characterized by their earnestness, 
sincerity, and thoroughness. Hard 
worker as he is in literature, he pursues 
each subject with new zeal and enthusi- 
asm. They are a remarkable series of 
works, when it is considered how large a 
portion of them involve no inconsidera- 
ble thought and original research. But 


Mr. Simms is no ordinary worker. Much 
as he has accomplished, much lies before 
him,—and in the prime of life, with a 
physical constitution which answers eve- 
ry demand of the active intellect, he still 
pursues new game in the literary world. 

As an author, he has pursued an hon- 
orable, manly career. His constant en- 
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gagements in the press, as a critic and 
reviewer, have given him opportunities 
of extending favors to his brother wri- 
ters, which he has freely employed. His 
generosity in this respect is noticeable. 
Nor has this kindness been limited by 
any local feeling; while his own state 
has found in him one of the chief, in a 
literary view, the chief, supporter of her 
interests. As a novelist, Mr. Simms is 
vigorous in delineation, dramatic in ac- 
tion, poetic in his description of scenery, 
a master of plot, and skilled in the arts 
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of the practised story teller. Iis own 
tastes lead him to the composition of po- 
etry and the provinces of imaginative 
literature, and he is apt to introduce 
much of their spirit into his prose crea- 
tions. His powers as an essayist, fond 
of discussing the philosophy of his sub- 
ject, are of a high order. He is ingeni- 
ous in speculation and fertile in argu- 
ment. Many as are his writings, there 
is not one of them which does not exhibit 
some ingenious, worthy, truthful quality. 





THE MISANTHROPE 


Selfish, fretful, peevish, proud: 
Sometimes silent, seldom loud ; 

Always angry, never kind, 

Segs all faults ; to good deeds blind. 
Tlears all slander and believes 

That every man his friend deceives. 
Thinks that truth is scarcer far 

Than gold extracted from a star. 

That virtue is not oftener met, 

Than drops from clouds that do not wet. 
That friendship is not oftener found, 
Than pearls upon the barren ground. 
That honor has no place of rest 

Within the wicked human breast. 

That honesty, twixt man and man, 

Was never known since time began. 
That wives may do for knaves and fools, 
That children should be thrown in pools 
And drowned, before they ope their eyes 
To all the world’s deceits and lies. 

““* Religion!’ to himself says he, 
“Grand system of hypocrisy ! 

A faith which many men profess, 

A practice which no men possess.” 
When lying on his dying bed, 

With aching heart and burning head, 
He whispered, yet ’twas heard ; he said, 
“‘T never knew but one true man, 

(Of women, never one,) 

Alone his race on earth he ran— 


And his is nearly run.” 
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A CANDIDATE IN A QUANDARY. 


Charles Claude Clarendon resided in 
Buncombe. Charles was favoured with 
the advantages of a collegiate course 
which he did not entirely neglect. Be- 
sides liberal attainments in science and 
the classics, the mind of Charles was 
sufficiently stored with various reading, 
historical, political and Belles Lettres— 
to excite something too much of self- 
esteem and vanity, and, to the illiterate 
and vulgar, to give the appearance in his 
conversation of pedantry. But Charles 
was, in fact, neither vain nor a pedant. 
A rather more than usual quantum of 
good sense and modesty fora young A. B. 
marked his language and his actions and 
restrained his prurience for admiration. 

The friends of Charles, as was natural, 
were proud of him and wished to see him 
“come forward ;” and as political life was 
that in which a young gentleman of so 
much promise and parts was thought 
qualified to shine, Charles was inconti- 
nently urged to offer himself a candidate 
for the suffrages of the enlightened com- 
munity of Buncombe. The idea was not 
by any means ungrateful to the feelings 
or inconsistent with the ambition and 
aspirations of Charles himself. In truth 
Charles had often dreamed of the glories 
and honors of public life, and whilst in 
the shades of Academus young ambition 
whispered him to hope that he might one 
day rival the distinction of Demosthenes 
or Cicero, of Sheridan or Fox, of Clay or 
Webster, as a statesman and orator in 
the public annals of the country. 

It was not surprising therefore with 
this opinion of his own merit, stimulated 
by the earnest exhortations of kindred 
and friends, that Charles Claude Claren- 
don should be readily persuaded to place 
himself before the peeple as a suitor for 
their votes and their office. It was there- 
upon arranged that he should proclaim 
himself a candidate at the election in 
Buncombe soon to take place for the 
next House of Commons. . 

And here it may be proper to add 
another remark in regard to the personal 
character of Charles in order that he 
may be better understood, and his se- 





We 
have said that he was neither vain nor 


quents more justly appreciated. 


pedantic. But Charles was fastidious in 
taste. His language was measured ac- 
cording to a precise formula, and in his 
composition it was difficult to please him- 
self. Every word must have an appro. 
priate meaning, and bear a necessary and 
expressive relation to the subject in hand, 
else it was rejected. Moreover Charles, 
as yet uninitiated in that wisdom of the 
every day world which experience and 
contact alone ean impart, had conceived 
the opinion that there was no sound 
theory of moral action which should not 
be reduced to actual practice in human 
life. He was occasionally led by a so- 
phomorie and neophytic reasoning to be- 
lieve in the necessity as well as practica- 
bility of the literal congruity and adapta- 
tion of a philosophical rule of action to 
the every day business of life, as he had de- 
rived impressions of it from the precepts 
of books in his closet studies. In a word, 
Charles thought that he must live the 
life of a scholar and statesman in the 
vulgar world in accordance with his 
dreams of it in the seclusion of his libra- 
ry—else there was no use in books, and 
all they taught was a deception and 
falsehood! A delusion from which many 
others are awakened besides Charles in 
a life of very short experience. But 
nevertheless Charles had not studied Gre- 
cian and Roman, and even English and 
American history so unprofitably as not 
to learn that to please the people was the 
secret of success in public life, and that 
to please the people he must not only 
flatter their pride and their weakness, 
but avoid giving offence to their sensitive 
self-love by a too frank expression of the 
truth, And not only this, but pander in 
no small degree to their prejudices. 
These prolegomena are necessary to re- 
lieve Charles from the suspicion of a to- 
tal verdancy, and to explain the apparent 
paradox which he might seem to present, 
from what has been said, to a critical and 
censorious eye, in his early struggle be 

tween the love of truth and the candor of 
an ingenuous nature, and the conviction 
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that a little ambidexterity and tortuosity 
was justifiable to please the omnipotent 

but fickle multitude. We do not mean to 
"say that Charles would sacrifice principle, 
or palter with honor or conscience. Far 
from it. These virtues were too deeply 
engrafted in his nature ever to be aban- 
doned. But we do mean to say that 
Charles was ambitious of reputation and 
popular honors—that he aspired to enter 
the service of a hard task-master, and he 
purposed to pursue the course most ex- 
pedient to win and wear his livery— 
without deception or dereliction of honor, 
if he could help it. 

It was determined after due delibera- 
tion that Charles Claude should “stand 
for the county.” 

The programme being arranged, the 
next step was the announcement to the 
people. The most suitable mode of doing 
this was to Charles a perplexing ques- 
tion ; whether in a speech or address was 
a matter of consideration and difficult 
solution. He resolved at length on the 
latter plan, to be followed up of course 
with speeches on fit occasions. 

To introduce himself gracefully to the 
public of Buncombe so as to attract ad- 
miration without provoking criticism was 
his studied desideratum. A scholar of 
refined taste, in his composition modeled 
upon the most exact quadrature of ex- 
pression, he sought to employ words 
without equivocal or ambiguous meaning, 
lest he might become obnoxious to stric- 
tures and remark that would have an 
unfavourable influence on his prospects. 
It was here, for the first time and in his 
outset in life, that Charles’ utmost inge- 
nuity was brought into play. Between 
his candor as a man—his taste as a wri- 
ter—and his new-born caution as a poli- 
tician—he found himself environed with 
unexpected embarrassments. An address 
to Buncombe must be published declaring 
his purpose, and defining his opinions. 
How to frame that address was to Charles 
a prcblem more intricate than any in 
mathematics or philosophy he had ever 
encountered at College. He had demon- 
strated with ease the 47th of Euclid— 
that pons asinorum of students—he had 
explained the hydrostatic paradox, and 
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done up a translation of the oration of 
Demosthenes De Corona, in excellent Eng- 
lish and without much labor. He had 
invented ingenious theses, and disser- 
tated on them to the admiration of his 
Chums and the applause of the faculty. 
But here was a subject which Charles 
Claude found more puzzling than Greek, 
Mathematics or Philosophy. 


The address, be it remembered, was to 
be made to the public of Buncombe—a 
public long proverbial and far renowned 
for a squeamish particularity and a vora- 
cious appetite for what is alone and 
altogether agreeable—a public rigor- 
ous in exacting from its represen- 
tative the most flattering incense to its 
self-esteem—that Buncombe, in fine, of 
world wide fame, which albeit enveloped 
in fogs more impenetrable than ever 
hung in dense cloud over the face of 
Beotia, demands with inexorable and 
despotic severity that all measures shall 


' be framed, all opinions expressed and all 


speeches shall be made to advance her 
exclusive interests—to gratify her preju- 
dices and whimsical taste, and conform 
to her ideas of policy, however stupid 
and selfish. It was that very Buncombe 
which Charles was now to address and to 
please. 


An address then must be written, and 
it must be composed in such style, 
and contain such matter as to do 
credit to his rhetoric, and not involve 
his opinions in suspicion by the use of 
any dubious phrase or language. In a 
word, it must please every-body, or a 
majority of every-body, which to a politi- 
cian is the same thing, for nothing less 
would be acceptable to the jealous Bun- 
combeites. 


It must have a beginning, and to that 
beginning Charles addressed himself, and 
as much, perhaps all, might depend upon 
the terms of salutation, it was in the 
view which our candidate was con- 
strained to take of matters, important 
to settle that question first. Many were 
the deep ponderings of Charles Claude 
upon that item. The first form which 
suggested itself to his anxious and un- 
satisfactory reflections was the following: 
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“To tHe INDEPENDENT CITIZENS OF Bun- 
comBeE !”’ 


After jotting down this salutatory com- 
mencement, it became Charles to weigh his 
words. “Independent!” ‘“‘no!” thought 
Charles, “that'll not do! If I say,— 
‘independent,’ my enemies will forth- 
with say that I mean the rich, and wish 
to court their favor! ‘Independent,’ is 
a word of doubtful signification, and may 
be interpreted to refer to the social 
position and not the civil and mental in- 
dependence of the citizens! I must drop 
that. I shall not give my opponent that 
handle against me! I should raise the 
cry of the ‘rich and the poor’ about my 
ears, and it will be said I am the rich 
man’s candidate and not the poor man’s! 
That won’t do! Let me see how this 
will. 


“To roe Free Citizens or Buncomse ! 
“Free! free! No,” said Charles, “not 
that either. These cursed demago- 
gues would instantly charge me with 
making interest with the free negroes,* 
and that I involved the whites in the 
same class with free negroes! It is plain 
that’ll not answer. It would be worse 
than a crime—it would be a blunder. I 
will give my adversaries no such advan- 
tage over me asthat. I will try this: 


“To tHe Citizens or Buncompe!” 

Charles read it over, and turned it in 
his thought. “That is too abrupt, and 
sounds inelegantly. ‘Citizens!’ It smacks 
of French Jacobinism. Dont catch me 
so!” soliloquized Charles. “Citizens! 
that means, besides, native or foreign 
born and naturalized. I shall be asked, 
which I mean? If I say, native, then I 
shall be classed as a ‘Know Nothing,’ 
and give offence to the democrats and 
foreigners. IfI say all entitled to vote 
I shall assuredly make enemies of the 
‘Know Nothings’ and catch a certain 
defeat. That won’tdo! I must employ 
something more of strategetic phraseolo- 
gy. ‘Citizens’ is too ambiguous! It 
has no definite meaning in these latter 
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day politics. I must cautiously eschew 
that word,” 

Here Charles Claude was brought to a 
pause. The case was growing to be 
either in his heated imagination, or 
in reality, a difficult one. He resumed 
however, his labor and his soliloquies. 
“T will strike out ‘Citizens!’ The 
caption shall run thus :” 


“To tHe PeopLte or BuncompeE! 

““¢ People!’ worse and worse! ‘people!’ 
That is too comprehensive, too universal, 
too indiscriminate! It includes black, 
white and mulatto—male and female— 
children and adults! No! I shall afford 
my adversary no such triumph over me 
as that! ‘People’—black people—ne- 
groes. Why I shall be anathematised as 
anti-slavery and abolitionist! ‘ People!’ 
men and women! I shall be charged 
with attempting to insinuate myself into 
the good graces of the wives to get the 
votes of the husbands—of the sisters to 
win the brothers! I shall be denounced 
and ridiculed as a demagogue, and black- 
balled as an abolitionist! ‘People’— 
means persons of all classes and colors— 
all sexes and conditions. Such a blunder 
would ruin my prospects forever! I 
must alter that, or be put upon the de- 
fensive and fight shadows all through the 
canvass! But what shall I substitute? 
How will this do? 


“To tHe Voters or Buncomse! 

“T think this is beyond cavil, or criti- 
cism. ‘Voters’ has an exact and legal 
meaning. It is precisely descriptive of 
the person and his electoral privilege. It 
means a particular class of persons, con- 
stitutionally and legally defined as those 
entitled to the right to vote, and necessa- 
rily excludes all others. It excludes wo- 
men, children, negroes, and foreigners not 
naturalized. Of course I can’t be sus- 
pected of any design to court and con- 
ciliate them. I shall offend neither the 
Democrats or ‘Know Nothings.’ This 
then will suffice. I will address the vo- 
ters, and defy my most hypocritical and 
malicious opponent to object to language 





* Free negroes had once the right of suffrage in Buncombe. 
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so intelligible, so precise, so significant 
and unexceptionable !” 

If our young candidate involved him- 
self in, what may seem to the reader, 
these unnecessary perplexities, it is not 
our fault. If he conjured up idle fears 
to trouble his meditations, it may find an 
apology in the timidity of youth of his 
first entrance upon the political arena ; 
but for that we do not hold ourselves re- 
sponsible. If he excruciated his brain to 
invent cautious and measured language 
with which to address the public, he may 
find a justification in the formidable fact 
that that public was Buncombe. But as 
a faithful historiographer we are not to 
be supposed capable of falsifying the 
records even to relieve so interesting a 
hero from the insinuation of great weak- 
ness, or even elaborate cunning. 

Having thus settled this point to his 
satisfaction, Charles Claude Clarendon 
turned his attention next to the subject 
of his address. This was even more try- 
ing to his invention than he had imagin- 
ed. 

With pen in hand Charles bent in pro- 
found thought over his paper. In what 
posture to make his bow to the captious 
public of Buncombe—in what position to 
place himself so as to introduce Charles 
Claude with best effect to those whose 
smiles he would win and whose frowns 
avoid, was full of troublesome conjecture. 
The popular mind was excited, suspicious 
and jealous. A word, a phrase, a senti- 
ment not guarded and full of meaning, 
to the point, and on the right side might 
trip him in the start, and cover his for- 
tunes with disastrous overthrow. 

Charles was in a dilemma—a painful 
quandary. He threw himself back in his 
chair in moody and sad abstraction. The 
opening sentence was what was wanted. 
A half hour’s torture of brain suggested 
the following exordium : 

“‘T declare myself a candidate to rep- 
resent you in the next House of Com- 
mons.” 

An author is but a poor critic of his 
own productions, but Charles surveyed 
the whole ground—threw himself in ad- 
vance of the publication of his address, 
and with impartial judgment, as he sup- 
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posed, anticipated the objections which 
his adversaries might make to his circular. 
He took this sentence then through just 
such an ordeal and scathing process of 
slashing review as his fiercest enemy in 
the campaign before him might do. “I 
declare myself!” ‘This is bold and con- 
fident for a young man,” thought Charles. 
“‘T shall be told that such language might 
suit an experienced and meritorious politi- 
cian, but is rather presumptuous and over- 
weening for a young one on his first legs, 
I must modify this or be constantly im- 
peached with want of modesty, and a too 
arrogant tone. As ‘modesty is young 
ambition’s ladder,’ I will put on the vir- 
tue and escape malicious sneers!” After 
a little reflection, the following com- 
mencement occurred to him: 

“With profound diffidence in my own 
qualifications, but at the earnest solicita- 
tion of friends, I offer myself to serve 
you in the next House of Commons.” 

“What objection can be urged against 
this simple and unpretending exordium ? 
Certainly my worst enemies will admit it 
to be wholly unassuming! But stop,” 
said Charles to himself, whilst his memo- 
ry went back to the classic days of Ro- 
man contests for senatorial honors, ‘‘there 
is the word ‘Candidate.’ Candidate is de- 
rived from the Latin, candidus—white— 
because when they became competitors 
for popular favor they dressed themselves 
in white as emblematic of the purity of 
their intentions, the sincerity of their 
devotion to popular rights, and the hon- 
esty of their patriotic purposes. To act 
in character and not belie my words, or 
be truant to the accuracy of language 
and truth of history, I too, in assuming 
this position, should consistently and pro- 
perly dress in white. But this, accord- 
ing to American and modern usage, I 
dare not do. It would not only violate 
usage, but it would appear antic and 

strange and I should expose myself as a 
shining mark for ribald jest and vulgar 
observation. Besides,” said Charles 
Claude, ‘‘ the people, the voters, will not 
understand it, if explained, and will 
think me a lunatic or fit only to be hung 
according to the code of Jack Cade with an 
ink horn about my neck if I talk Latin.” 
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At the conclusion of this last reflec- 
tion, Charles Claude Clarendon seemed 
to be at the limit of his resources, and 
completely bewildered with the obstacles 
which rose like mountains to obstruct his 
way. His thoughts became confused— 
his system was agitated with nervous 
tremor. ‘Clouds and darkness” rested 
on his prospect, and under these painful 
and conflicting emotions Charles Claude 
threw down his pen, and adjourned the 
further consideration of his subject until 
a tranquil night’s repose should restore 
his mind to freshness, and enable him to 
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resume the composition of his address, 
and to submit it in such form as at once 
to disarm the assaults of malicious criti- 
cism and to please the coquettish taste of 
the people of Buncombe. 

Wishing Charles a pleasant night’s 
sleep, we shall leave him to his slumbers 
and dreams, and await his return with 
invigorated powers to his arduous labors, 
when we may continue our narrative and 
give our readers the result of our candi- 
date’s meditations on his address, and 
the history of his first political campaign. 








WITHOUT THEE. 
BY CAROLINE HOWARD, 


Shineth the sun darkly clouded, without thee, 
Paleth each star, 

Studding the robe of the sky, oversweeping 
The earth from afar. 


Waileth the wind with a sorrowful cadence, 
Waileth the breeze: 

Mournfully shiver the tenderest leaflets 
Bedecking the trees. 


And ever the tremulous wavelets, upbearing 
A glittering crest, 

Beat, beat on the shore with a murmur of sadness, 
A sound of unrest. 


Perish the flowers too early, it seemeth, 
For flowers to close ; 

The pale Lily droops, and without thee, without thee, 
Too soon dies the Rose. 


Each bird seems to chant a sad monody ever 
In funeral tone, 

As though it were mourning some blossom-crowned Dryad 
From forest home flown. 


“Without thee, without thee,” at Morning I hear it, 
And in the deep Noon, 

’Mid gathering Twilight, and in the hushed Midnight, 
And ’neath the cold Moon. 


Strange voices! ye echo in mournfullest whispers 
That will not depart, 

A wail that is crying forever, “without thee,” 

The voice of my heart. 
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PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BY GEO. W. CURTIS OF PUTNAM’S 
MAGAZINE.* 


We have lately fallen in with a report 
of a lecture upon Charles Dickens, Esq., 
by Mr. Curtis, in which, by way of a foil 
to his hero, the lecturer has undertaken 
to present his idea of Scott. According 
to his view, the Wizard of the North was 
“a border baron of literature,” ‘‘a man 
who accepted his social superiority as a 
fixed fact,” one ““‘who had no sympathy 
with men as men,” but “as a landlord 
with his tenants,” who was “the last 
laureate of feudalism,” and finally a “Sir 
Roger de Coverley of genius”—and that 
is all. 

Onthe other hand, Mr, Dickens is the rep- 
resentative man of the age, the Columbus 
of Humanity, the discoverer of the great 
truth that the poor, the degraded, the vi- 
cious, and the criminal, are still men and 
women, bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, heirs of a common mortality and 
immortality with ourselves. Mr. Dick- 
ens is the Shakspeare of novelists, and 
his characters alone are realities, like 
Hamlet, Mercutio and Imogen. 

We must stop by the way to remark 
that, of all points of comparison, Mr. 
Curtis has certainly been most unlucky 
in selecting this. Let him make the 
most of his examples. Pickwick, Sam 
Weller, the Fat Boy, Pecksniff, and the 
Infant Phenomenon,—with what class of 
readers do these names call up such vivid 
and distinct personages as the characters 
of Scott? Where are Henry Morton, 
Cuddie Headrigg,and Ephraim Macbriar? 
Jonathan Oldbuck and Edie Ochiltree ? 
Dominie Sampson and Bailie NicolJarvie? 
Pleydell and Dandie Dinmont, and Dirck 
Hatteraick? Richard Moniplies and 
Jenkin Vincent? Brian de Bois Guil- 
bert, Isaac the Jew, the clerk of Copman- 
hurst, and the inimitable Wamba?. But 
we forbear—our little closet has no room 
for the crowds of people, from the king 
to the beggar, who start up.at the name 
of the mighty magician, and greet us 


with the familiarity of old acquaintance. 

Walter Scott wanting in hearty sym- 
pathy with his fellow men! He, whose 
“common sense” was declared to be his 
leading characteristic by one who knew 
him most intimately from his boyhood 
till near the close of his life! He, with 
whom the peasant at the plough or the 
turf-digging was wont to exchange a 
pinch of snuff, pausing from his labor 
**to hae a crack wi’ the Shirra.” He, 
who was idolized by his countrymen in 
the vale of Tweed, and by the populace 
in Edinburgh! whose judicious charities 
gave to so many of the poor around him 
employment, independence, self-respect ! 
whose most frequent thought, in his hour 
of adversity, was for the faithful and af- 
fectionate servants, whom the change of 
fortune affected equally with himself! 

It is true that people are to be found in 
all countries, insensible to merit which 
they cannot appreciate, and envious of 
all that is superior to them in the social 
scale. Itis true that, even in the life- 
time of Scott, his political opinions drew 
upon him the hostility and hatred of such 
as these—the mobs, who burned stacks 
of grain and destroyed machinery—who, 
inflamed by the artful suggestions of men 
more cunning and wicked than them- 
selves, in the attempt to cure or avenge 
the evils which they felt, would have 
pulled down the fabric of society and de- 
luged it with blood. To such men as 
these he was obnoxious in Scotland. To 
such as these he might have been hateful 
elsewhere, to Red Republicans in France, 
to Anti-Renters and Fillibusters in Ame- 
rica, to destructives, who declare that 
property is robbery, and who spurn at 
all the restraints of religion, morality, 
law and social order, But we utterly 
disbelieve and deny, that in his feelings 
or his conduct, there was wanting aught 
that a true lover of human nature should 
have possessed or exercised. 





* The Editor of the Messenger deems it proper to say that this article, though written after the 
forms of the editorial plural, is from the pen of a contributor. 
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Let us grant that he was a Tory and a 
Loyalist—that his opinions in favor of 
hereditary monarchy and aristocgacy 
were overstrained—that his personal rev- 
erence for royalty exceeded the limits of 
sober reason. Were these other than 
natural results of his birth, his education, 
and the experience of the tumultuous 
times in which he lived? With the ter- 
rible anarchy of the French revolution 
before his eyes, and the iron despotism of 
Napoleon which followed it—the alarm- 
ing riots which disturbed the peace and 
menaced the integrity of his own coun- 
try—and the convulsions which have not 
yet subsided in the rest of Europe—is it 
unpardonable that he should cling with 
undue tenacity to the forms which in- 
vested the conservative principles of his 
own government? And after all, was he 
ever untrue to the duties of a real pat- 
riot? Was he ever a flatterer of the 
court, a timeserver, a seeker of place and 
emolument? Let the answer be found in 
his letters of Malachi Malagrowther, in 
which he opposed the government, and 
cooled the attachment of his own politi- 
cal friends, at the very moment when his 
reverse of fortune would have induced a 
meaner man to conciliate the patronage 
of the one and the interest of the other. 
Let it be found in the universal respect 
and confidence which he enjoyed, at the 
hands of his opponents, from “ Frank 
Jeffrey’s buff and blue” down to all ex- 
cept the anarchists to whom we have al- 
luded. That political opinions have of- 
ten much to do with our social relations 
is not denied. But even, in our own 
country, we have examples enough to 
prove, that the widest theoretical democ- 
racy may consist with the most exclusive 
pride of caste—and the highest toned 
Federalism, as in the case of the illustri- 
ous Marshall, with the utmost simplicity 
of manners and the purest benevolence. 

How far does the lecturer himself pro- 
pose to carry his doctrines of equality? 
Does he level all distinctions of educa- 
tion, refinement and intelligence? Does 
Mr. Curtis ask his butcher to dinner of a 
Sunday? Does he invite his printer boys 
to his bachelor entertainments? Does he 
walk into his club arm in arm with 
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“* Boots?” or put on his white kid gloves 
and escort his laundress to the opera? 
We put these questions in profound ig- 
norance of his domestic habits—but we 
feel quite sure of an answer in the nega- 
tive. And we beg further to inquire, if 
not in this way, how does Mr. Curtis or 
Mr. Dickens, or any apostle of their 
school, manifest in action the peculiar 
devotion which they feel for the rights of 
the million? One writes a long serial 
novel, which pays him fabulous profits. 
The other edits a very popular magazine, 
with a most productive subscription list, 
or delivers brilliant lectures to an ap- 
plauding audience “for a consideration.” 
We claim no right to know how far their 
time, talents and income are employed 
for the relief of their fellow creatures. 
But when one of them thus arraigns be- 
fore the bar of public opinion, as a feudal 
aristocrat, destitute of human sympathy, 
the man who stood among the foremost, 
if not the very first, of all the literary 
men of his time, in unpretending, but 
active and practical, well-doing, there 
ought to be no small show of good deeds 
to justify the broad phylactery and the 
sonorous thanksgiving. 

To be explicit, it strikes us that there 
is a good deal of cant in this production. 
We yield to no man in reverence for the 
memory of Thomas Hood, the humorist, 
whose heart was as kind and tender, as 
his fancy was sportive and facetious. But 
Mr. Curtis’ periods have not the ring of 
his metal. The sentiment of the “ elo- 
quent lecturer” recals to us the accesso- 
ries of the theatre, the actor ranting on the 
stage, the gas lights at his feet, the 
claqueurs under the chandelier. We may 
do him injustice, and for his sake we 
hope it is so: but the whole performance 
suggests the idea of something got up 
for effect. It seems forced and over- 
strained. Was there really no philan- 
thropy in England before Charles Dick- 
ens? Had we not heard of Howard? 
Were there not private individuals, pub- 
lic associations, parliamentary commit- 
tees, striving in all ways to alleviate suf- 
fering, to reclaim offenders, to solve the 
difficult problems of social misery and 
evil, and to apply the fit remedies to 















































each? No well informed man can be ig- 
norant of these facts. But either Mr. 
Curtis was ignorant, or it better served 
his purpose of canonizing Mr. Dickens, 
that they should be ignored. To bring 
out all the brilliancy of his phantasma- 
goria, the rest of the house must be dark- 
ened. 

The literary criticisms of the lecturer 
are not more felicitous than the moral. 
Scott has done nothing more than sum- 
mon all the world to witness the last 
tournament. His great failure (but he 
has the honor to share this with Mr. 
Dickens) is in the delineation of women, 
So says Mr, George W. Curtis. 

One might suppose that our critic had 
confined his reading of Scott to the po- 
ems and one or two novels—say Ivanhoe 
and The Talisman. How else to account 
for the first assertion we know not. It 
is impossible to name the “ WaveRLeY” 
novels, without remembering the series 
which has illustrated the history and ‘the 
life of England and Scotland, from the 
days of Queen Bess and Mary Queen of 
Scots, throughout the reigns of the Stu- 
arts and the Hanoverian princes, down 
to the middle of the 18th century. There 
are Kenilworth, and the Abbot, and the 
Monastery—Peveril of the Peak, and 
Woodstock—The Legend of Montrose 
and Old Mortality—and the Fortunes of 
Nigel, which slipped out of its place in 
our counting up. What says Macaulay? 
Our readers, we are sure, will pardon the 
quotation : 

“At Lincoln Cathedral there is a beau- 
“‘tiful painted window, which was made 
“by an apprentice out of the pieces of glass 
‘“‘which had been rejected by his master. 
“It is so far superior to every other in the 
“‘church that, according to the tradition, 
“the vanquished artist killed himself 
“from mortification. Sir Walter Scott, 
‘in the same manner, has used those 
“fragments of truth which historians 
“‘have scornfully thrown behind them, in 
“a manner which may well excite their 
“envy. He has constructed out of their 
“gleanings works, which, even consider- 
“ed as histories, are scarcely less valua- 
“ble than theirs. Buta truly great his- 
“torian would reclaim those materials 
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“which the novelist has appropriated. 
“The government and the history of the 
“people would be exhibited in that mode 
“in which alone they can be exhibited 
“justly, in inseparable conjunction and 
“‘intermixture. We should not then have 
“to look for the history of the wars and 
“‘votes of the Puritans in Clarendon, and 
“for their phraseology in Old Mortality; for 
‘one half of King James in Hume, and for 
“the other half in the Fortunes of Nigel.” 

Apart from the historical novels, how 
many thousands and tens of thousands, 
in all civilized lands and in some that 
can scarce be called so, have dwelt with 
delight, not only upon the originals, but 
on the translations in many tongues, of 
his other fictions? on the exquisite crea 
tions of a fancy, whose fertility was ex- 
haustless, while its productions, however 
luxuriant, were always true to nature 
and to life. Nor is anything more re- 
markable in them, than the fidelity with 
which each character is supported, 
whether belonging to the upper, the 
middle, or the lower classes of society. 
All move and speak so like real men and 
women, that we forget they are but pup- 
pets of the imagination, and look upon 
their sayings and doings, their loves*and 
hatreds, their griefs and joys, as upon 
those of the actual world in which we 
live. Can such work as this come from 
the hand of a man, without a heart for 
his kind? Let us call a single witness— 
stand up Jeanie Deans! and tell us 
whether Walter Scott was capable of 
reverencing truth and virtue in the hum- 
blest position, of depicting the love, 
the constancy, the purity, the fortitude, 
the delicacy, the self-devotion, of a true 
woman’s nature! Shall we introduce 
any more of the “‘womankind?” There 
are plenty in waiting: Die Vernon and 
Edith Bellenden, Lady Peveril the gentle, 
and the high-souled Rebecca, Green 
Mantle and Margaret Ramsay, Jenny 
Dennison, Mrs. Saddletrees, and Mrs. 
Meg Dods! Let noone be alarmed at the 
landlady, her tongue will utter no harsh 
words on this occasion, especially in 
presence of Bessie Maclure, whom neither 
poverty nor misfortune, the slaughter of 
her own sons, nor the cruelty and cold- 
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ness of all the world, can provoke into 
unholy hatred or revenge, or remove from 
her firm (though humble) trust in the 
Lord whom she worships. 

In all seriousness we wonder, whether 
Mr. Curtis has read the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, to say nothing of his mis- 
cellanies, histories, and biographies— 
or has he, as Sydney Smith humor- 
ously suggested to be the proper course 
for an impartial reviewer, abstained from 
so doing for fear of being prejudiced? 
Or is he afflicted with a morbid defect of 
vision, as some unfortunates are, who 
cannot distinguish colors? If the latter, 
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his case is hopeless. If the former, he 
has before him, if he please to accept it, 
a wealth of enjoyment of which he has no 
conception. Let him read Scott for two 
or three years (in connection with Lock- 
hart’s biography) and then try his hand 
at another lecture. 


As an appropriate conclusion for these 
hasty observations, we give the portrait- 
ure of Scott by a contemporary. Who 
he was, we do not know: but it is 
evident that he knew all the man, his 
talents, his virtues, his hobbies, and his 
foibles. Here they are: 


Sir Watrer Scorr. 


Wha is auld Scotland's boast? 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Wha is’t that rules the roast ? 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Wha reigns in circles “ blue,” 
In taste and in vertu, 
In the town council too? 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Wha lives at Abbotsford? 

Sir Walter Scott. 
Wha ought to be a Lord? 

sir Walter Scott. 
Wha writes the books that sell, 
But the secret winna tell, 
That a’ body kens sae well ? 

Sir Walter Scott. 


Wha is’t has aye his will? 

Sir Walter Scott. 
Acropolised the Calton hill ? 

Sir Walter Scott. 
Wha planned the Parliament House? 
Wha made the Lords sae crouse ? 
Wha keeps the Kirk sae douce? 

Sir Walter Scott. 


Wha aang o’ Marmion? 

Sir Walter Scott. 
In days long past and gone ? 

Sir Walter Scott. 
Wha writes auld Giff’s review ? 
Frank Jeffrey’s buff and blue ? 
Wha fell at Waterloo ? 

Sir Walter Scott. 


Wha loves our hills and glens ? 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Wha a’ about them kens? 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Wha made Lords Nairn and Mar, 
Gat Kenmore back his star, 
That’s no a whit the waur, 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Wha sends auld feuds to sleep? 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Wha made the whiskey cheap ? 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Wha, when the king came down, 
Showed him a’ about the town, 
Made us a’ kilts put on? 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Wha the new streets devised ? 
Sir Walter Scott. 
The roads McAdamised ? 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Wha the regalia found, 
Lang hidden under ground ? 
Wha keeps it safe and sound? 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Wha made the oil gas shine? 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Buildet a castle fine ? 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Wha will do mair anon, 
Build us the Parthenon, 
They hae been lang talkin’ on ? 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Wha’s the poor poet’s friend 7 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Wha can a’ parties blend ? 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Wha has done every thing, 
That ony gude could bring 
To his country or his King? 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Then lang live Scotland’s boast, 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Lang may he rule the roast, 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Writing and reading men, 
Bleeding and pleading men, 
Shout till ye crack again, 
Sir Walter Scott :!! 











































THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 
BALLAD. 


From the German of Uhland. 


BY C. ERNST F. 


I. 
There stood in former ages, 
A castle proud and high ; 
Afar it shone in glory 
Where ocean waters lie. 
A wreath of blooming gardens 
Shed perfume on the air, 
And founts of rainbow splendor, 
In beauty sparkled there. 


It. 

A monarch rich and haughty, 
From conquests he had won, 

Was sitting pale and gloomy, 
Upon a stately throne. 

He meditated terror, 

And wrathful was his mood; 

He spoke of naught but scourging, 
And what he wrote was blood. 


Ifl. 


There wandered to this castle 
A noble minstrel pair ; 

The locks of one were golden, 
The other gray of hair. 

Upon a graceful charger 

The hoary harper came ; 

Beside him walked the younger, 
Of light and nimble frame. 


IV. 


Then said the aged minstrel— 
“ Be ready now my son, 

Our deepest lay remember, 
Begin its fullest tone. 

To thrill with joy and sorrow, 
Exert thy greatest art; 

We seek to move to pity, 

The monarch’s stony heart.” 


¥. 


Already are they standing 
Within the pillared hall ; 


The Minstrel’s Curse. 


The King and Queen are seated 
Amid the courtiers all. 

The king in fearful splendor, 
Like bloody northern light ; 

His consort sweet and lovely, 

As beams the “Queen of Night.” 


vi. 


Then swept the hoary Minstrel 

The chords of wondrous sound ; 
While richer, sweetly richer, 

The music floats around. 

Now gushed with heavenly clearness, 
The youthful voice along ; 

Like distant spirit chorus, 

The aged harper’s song. 


vi. 
They sing of Love and Springtime ; 
Of golden days of bliss ; 
Of valor, faith and freedom ; 
Of peace and holiness. 
They sing of ev’ry sweetness, 
That o’er the heart ean roll, 
Of all that wakes to rapture, 
And elevates the soul. 


Vill. 


The band of thronging courtiers 
Deride no longer now ; 

The king’s defying warriors 
Before their Maker bow. 

The Queen, dissolved in sadness, 
With look of pleasure too, 

The rose, that decked her bosom, 
Upon the harpers threw. 


Ix, 


The monarch’s step was frantic ; 
With trembling voice he said, 
“Ye have seduced my people ; 
My wife ye have misled.” 

Then at the young man’s bosom 
He hurled his gleaming sword ; 
Now gushed a tide of crimson, 
Whence golden songs had poured. 


. 


As tho’ by tempest driven, 
The crowd is all alarm : 






















































SARA err aon 


The Minstrel’s Curse. 


The youth has fallen lifeless 
Upon his Master’s arm. 

He folds him in his mantle, 
Then binds him to the horse, 
And from the lofty palace 
Attends the frightful corse. 


xI. 


He halts before the gateway, 
And turns his flashing eyes ; 
His harp he wildly seizes, 

Of ev’ry harp the prize. 
Against a marble pillar 

He breaks the magic strings, 
And thro’ the wide enclosure 
His malediction rings. 


XII. 


Woe! woe! thou splendid castle! 
May never come the day, 

When through thy halls shall echo 
The song or lyric lay. 

May naught but sighs and groaning, 
And servile steps resound, 

*Till thou by vengeful Fury 

Art trodden to the ground. 


XIII. 


Woe! woe! ye blooming gardens! 
In charming light of May ; 

Ah see the ghastly features, 

Of him I now display. 

Beholding may ye wither, 

Your crystal founts go dry ; 

And blasted, may ye ever 

A desolation lie. 


XIV. 


Woe! woe! thou godless murd’rer ! 
Forgotten be thy name ; 

(In vain, be all thy striving 

For wreaths of bloody fame.) 

In darkness may it perish, 

While curses seal it there ; 

Be like a groan expiring, 

And lost in empty air. 


xv. 


The harper cryed for vengeance; 
His prayer is heard on high ; 
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Of Foolometers, and Hints toward their Construoton. 


The mighty walls have fallen, 
The halls in ruin lie. 
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Above the vanished splendor, 
There stands a pillar tall ; 
But this already broken, 
Shall ere the morning fall. 


xvI. 


The wreath of fragrant gardens 
Is like a desert land ; 

No tree to cast a shadow, 

No fount to burst the sand: 

The monarch’s name unmentioned 
In heraldry or verse ; 

Alas! engulf’d, forgotten ! 

So ends the Minstrel’s curse. 





or 


OF FOOLOMETERS, AND HINTS TOWARD THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 


BY PROCRUSTES JUNIOR. 


At thirty man suspects himself a fool; 

Knows it at forty and reforms his plan; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Resolves, and re-resolves; then dies the same. 


“He is a fortunate man who learns 
from the experience of others; he is a 
wise man who learns from his own expe- 
rience ; and he who will not learn, either 
from his own experience or from that of 
others, is a fool.” 

We would speak of the history of the 
whole human race. 

We suggest the propriety of measuring 
that large class, which may be said to 
include within its limits almost the whole 
of man and woman kind. 

And, in the beginning, we feel some- 
what at a loss how to date our brief his- 

ory of a subject, which demands an 

encyclopedia instead of a few pages; we 
know not whether to place at the head of 
our article the first of April, or the four- 
teenth of February—the day of St. 
Fool-all, or the day of St. Valentine. 
Properly speaking, we might date from 
each day of the week of every month of 
the year. 


Let the reader select his own date; 
and let him for this purpose choose the 
month and day upon which he has com- 
mitted the greatest folly of his life. 

The subject of our inquiry has been 
too much neglected; this large division 
of the human race, which we here pro- 
pose to discuss, has not received suffi- 
cient attention at the hands of either his- 
torians, poets or novelists. 

We are especially astonished, that in 
this age of improvements and inventions, 
when the human mind is exerting itself 
to find out every thing that can be dis- 
covered, or devising means to measure 
the minutest shades of difference that 
exist in things supposed to be similar— 
when the height of mountains and the 
depth of seas are correctly ascertained— 
when the distance of star from star is 
carefully stepped off—and, when rising 
from the visible to the invisible, philoso- 
phers acquire that faculty, which pigs 
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alone in former times were supposed 
to possess, and actually predict unseen 
storms, measure the wind, explain its 
gyrations, prophesy hurricanes and de- 
light in anticipated tornadoes—when the 
coming and the course of a comet is as 
regularly marked out by our savans as 


the course of the sun is daily directed . 


by that Asiatic potentate who, consider- 
ing himself master of sun and moon, 
leaves his hut before sunrise and audibly 
directs with his finger the diurnal course 
of the luminary of day—and while some 
are thus riding on the wind and career- 
ing upon the track of new found comets, 
others dive into the most minute anatomy 
of smallst insects, and with microscope 
in hand learnedly explain the size and 
structure, the wars and struggles of 
Animalcules so minute that a drop of 
water is their ocean—whilst thus every 
instrument of measurement is in use, 
from the carpenter’s foot-rule up to the 
barometer for ascertaining heights, and. 
the magnetic telegraph for measuring 
degrees of latitude and longitude; whilst 
ethnologists draw the distinction between 
races, even by the shape and size of 
a hair microscopically examined; and 
physicians mark out the degrees of 
madness; whilst critics show in what 
manner one great mind differs from 
another and guage the excellencies 
and defects in one author’s poem and 
another’s history ;—whilst all this activi- 
ty and ingenuity is in operation, it 
astonishes us that no man has hitherto 
attempted to construct or describe that 
instrument of universal measurement 
called a Foolometer. 

Ours bethetask. . . ® Incompe- 
tent as we are, (having no individual 
experience of our own by which to be 
guided) we depend on observation and 
reading to direct us in our inquiry; and 
it may be that the mass of men who 
read our observations will not recognize 
their own portraits, and will conclude 
that we have no personal acquaintance 
with the subject we discuss. This charge 
of ignorance, when the matter talked of 
is folly, will not disconcert us. We ad- 
mit that to think rightly is of nature, and 
our nature, we are perfectly willing to 
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allow, has nothing in common with our 
subject. We shall however hold the 
mirror up to others without caring to 
look into it durselves, and daguerreotype 
the different races and classes who have 
constituted themselves citizens of Fool- 
dom, without ourselves claiming any 
right that may pertain to this franchise, 
whether it be that of the native born or 
naturalized denizen, 

And here we must correct an error 
into which we have already fallen, when 
we said this subject had not received due 
attention from the pen of history ; rightly 
considered, historians have done nothing 
else than record the follies of the most 
foolish of fools. Let any reader of histo- 
ry reflect and say whether this assertion 
is not true. 

Indeed if we consider the importance 
of our subject, if we look at the number 
of fools that have existed in all ages, and 
in which respect the present time is not 
at all deficient or degenerated, may we 
not say that we are writing the history of 
nearly the whole human race? 

However much the thoughts and aspi- 
rations of man may be divine, there is 
no denying that his actions have been 
very foolish, from his first eating the 
apple of discord and thereby produ- 
cing, according to Milton, a matrimonial 
squabble, as well as ruining the race ac- 
cording to both fact and scripture, down 
through every instance of public, private, 
personal or national folly that has marked 
the race of man and woman even to the 
present hour. 

Every man is ‘more or less a fool in 
certain times and circumstances; for 
every man can remember many things 
which might have been better done by 
him, or not done at all. It is unnecessa- 
ry to prove this; whosoever has examined 
himself and his actions will privately and 
silently call himself fool. 

Hence we adduce an urgent reason in 
favor of constructing a Foolometer. We 
base our reason on the time-honored 
maxim, “Know Thyself;” which we 
would translate into, Know thyself to be 
a fool and thou art not far from the true 
wisdom. 

All men are fools about women; all 
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women are fools about men. It is impos- 
sible to decide which sex should give 
name and character to the class, s0 
nearly is it balanced between them. We 
never could determine who acted most 
foolishly in the first disobedience, the 
man or the woman—the one who took 
or the one who gave the fruit. Both 
were acts of folly, and more foolish still 
was the attempt at exculpation; for 
Adam ungallantly lays blame on Eve, 
and she removes it to the broad should- 
ers of the Devil. Nothing can be more 
mean, contemptible and cowardly, and 
therefore nething can be more foolish 
than fora man to blame a woman, or 
seek as an excuse that he has done 
anything by her persuasion. Because it 
is the business of woman to persuade 
man to do whatever she wants done, and 
one might as well blame her for drawing 
breath as for efforts at persuasion. 

Yet it almost seems like a greater act 
of folly to say the Devil tempted her, as 
an excuse for crime. Why, of course he 
did; what else should he do? it is his 
peculiar business, as proprietor of an ex- 
tensive region of low latitudes, to induce 
emigration to his warm quarters. Nor 
is he a mere finger post, to point out the 
way without going himself; he leads by 
his bright example. 

We have not been able in all our read- 
ing to discover the sex to which belongs 
the greater amount of folly; either 
among historical characters, in private 
life, or in the range of mythological crea- 
tion. The Gods and Goddesses alike are 
guilty of all sorts of follies and rascali- 
ties; the inhabitants of high Olympus 
form but.a catalogue of deified lusts ; 
and those beings whom the Greeks and 
Romans worshipped, as inhabiting their 
splendid temples, would in our day 
be considered fit inmates of prisons and 
lunatic asylums. From the records of 
the past, we cannot define the sex of our 
subject, or say whether it is masculine or 
feminine. Nor can we in modern times 
see any possible manner of deciding this 
question. 

How often do we see a wise woman 
married to a foolish husband; so -we 
might say that the man was the greater 
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fool of the two—the woman indeed being 
the “better half.” Yet when we consider 
the amount of folly that is implied in her 
voluntary surrender of herself to one her 
actual inferior, we must doubt whether 
his native absurdities are not oversha- 
dowed by her willing abasement. And 
the reverse is also true; for a similar 
conclusion will be drawn when a man of 
wisdom and learning marries a beautiful 
face or a fine form, to which both intel- 
lect and grace are wanting. 

We have good authority for asserting 
that out of ten virgins one half at least 
were foolish ; and an inference might be 
drawn, that in choosing a wife it would 
be an even chance whether a man got a 
wise one or not. No doubt, my dear 
madam, your ready answer will be, that 
if half the women are foolish, all the 
men are false. 

Such an opinion you have of course 
the right to entertain and to express, 
only you cannot prove the correctness of 
your assertion as we do ours by quoting 
Scripture. 

What sir! do we not read that all men 
are liars; and what David then asserted 
in haste may now be affirmed with de- 
liberation. 

However that may be, madam, it can- 
not be denied that not only are the names 
of riddles and puzzles, from the time and 
the title of the Sphinx itself to the pre- 
sent day, all feminine without exception ; 
but also that every word in our language 
which expresses error, fault, blame or 
crime, has a feminine form and significa- 
tion. 

You deny this of course, and yet it can 
readily be proved. Do we not speak 
of a mis take when we mean an error? 

Again, a mis-conception, or a mis-ap- 
prehension is something that cannot be 
understood ; showing plainly the idea of 
something puzzling or difficult to compre- 
hend as connected with even the words 
that are feminine in form. Woman is 
indeed an enigma; even a perfect knowl- 
edge of one does not involve an acquain- 
tance with the character of the whole 
sex; for although we may study one of 
them a lifetime before this knowledge is 
obtained, we shall then find that no two 
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of them are alike. We speak of that 
which is unknown and we call it mys-te- 
ry. 

We say miss-aim, miss-carriage, miss- 
chance ; and we mean want of success or 
accident. Bad conduct we call mis-be- 
haviour, or mis-deed or mis-demeanor. 
Mischief and mischievous are terms com- 
monly and properly applied to young 
ladies. Mischance and misrule are well 
known feminine occurrences, and refer 
to the fact that women are fond of 
governing, and have a very hap-hazard 
mode of proceeding. 

Although it may be said, without 
meaning any reproach, that a country 
with a woman at its -head, England in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth for instance, 
is a miss-governed country. 

Misguide well expresses the Will-o’-the- 
Wisp character of some young ladies; 
and misstep only shows the probable re- 
sult of following such misleading guides. 


A mishap could be the only consequence ' 


of such a misadventure. Misfortunes 
happen to others than those who marry 
for wealth ; and when one has sought a 
wife, only for such a reason, it would not 
be misbecoming in her to prove herself a 
miscreant and cause him to have misery 
as a companion. Indeed wherever we 
find women there we find that man un- 
dergoes miseries. Even when hating 
women man becomes a misogynist; 
when too fond of money he is a miser; 
when in error he misjudges; when de- 
formed he is misshapen; when hating 
his fellow-men he is a misanthrope ; 
when unhappy he is miserable; when he 
displays his ignorance we say he mis- 
quotes or miscalls; when out of work he 
is misemployed or misplaced, and when 
falsely accused he is misrepresented. 
What a catalogue of feminines! 

Nothing is more common than to say 
of a man who is badly married,—a good 
husband to a bad wife—that he is mis- 
matched ; although the same can be said 
of any man who has not married a 
widow. 

The very name or title of woman 
means failure; for we say that not to 
succeed is to miss. A man is placed 
in the pillory and exposed for the public 


good, and that he may have opportunity 
for reflection also; if, when in this posi- 
tion, he is stoned by the crowd around, 
he is said to receive ashower of missiles ; 
although bow any thing, that hits the 
mark aimed at, can be called a miss- 
ile, is more than we can comprehend, 
It is a feminine incongruity. 

A traveller may rejoice if hc has the 
company of young ladies while upon his 
journey; for although he may, no doubt, 
be said to miss his way (and many a 
man has not only missed his way, but 
also entirely forgotten that he had a 
journey before him under such circum- 
stances) yet as every one knows that a 
miss is as good as a mile, he will travel 
faster as well as more pleasantly because 
of such society, It is but another form 
of expressing the well known adage, 
that good company shortens distance. 

Not only does woman’s name express 
error and failure, but it is also true that 
the most forcible expression of grief and 
sorrow in our language is simply the 
title or designation of a young girl. For 
do we not acknowledge the feminine 
character of trouble, and perhaps in- 
stinctively refer to the fact that woman 
introduced evil into the world, by saying 
as soon as misfortune, mischief, misery, 
mishap, misrepresentation or any other 
of these numerous misses in life assail 
us, do we not say with uplifted eyes and 
hands, Alas! <A Lass. 

No doubt this was the exclamation 
uttered by our great ancestor Adam, 
(supposing him to have spoken our lan- 
guage) when, by what might be called a 
prophetic nomenclature, he anticipated 
the result of his own marriage, and 
named the new creature brought before 
him. Will any one pretend to say that 
this title is a,misnomer? 

Again, we say of anything lost or gone 
that it is mist ; and although some might 
attribute this word to a watery origin 
and even give it a damp signification, 
still we all know that water ceases to be 
water and is indeed lost and gone before 
it becomes mist. 

We will not assert that women is a 
miscellany, or that the contents of her 
mind are at all miscellaneous; for this 
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would be to assert that she was possessed 
of an intellect that resembled her work- 
box—full of odds and ends, and scraps of 
various. kinds of stuff miscellaneously 
mixed up together. 

Yet to redeem the name from any op- 
probrium, we have missions and mission- 
aries, the noblest work and the most de- 
voted men that any age of the world has 
produced. ; 

And woman’s mission is the noblest of 
all. She has atoned for the introduction 
of evil, by, ever since that unfortunate 
apple-eating, striving to mitigate the sor- 

rows and increase the joys of man; civi- 
ylizing and softening wherever her influ- 
ence was allowed, and suffering patiently 
the hardships of her lot, where savage 
man denied her respect or sympathy. 

We have wandered far from our direct 
subject, and our endeavor to give one sex 
a pre-eminence in folly has not suc- 
ceeded. 

We must define our subject then as of 
double sex ; we cannot call it neuter; it 
is hermaphrodite, and is at once self-sus- 
taining and self-perpetuating. How vast 
the number and how great the import- 
ance of this large part of the human race; 
how much does our subject grow upon us 
as we consider it, and how difficult is it 
in a single article to describe that which 
has existed since man began, and which 
still flourishes either in the verdancy of 
youth or in a green old age, unimpaired 
by time and apparently possessing an im- 
mortal vitality. 

We cannot undertake to construct an 
instrument that will measure these ‘thou- 
sands ; we shrink from the task of impos- 
sibilities, and only dare mention certain 
hints toward forming so useful a machine, 
and of advising where the nearest ap- 
proach to it can be found. 

If 2 Foolkiller was to be called into 
active service, and if he was to seek out 
full employment, a greater slaughter 
would be perpetrated and more whole- 
sale lamentations result than arose in the 
Bethlehem of antiquity. 

And this slaughter, named like the 
other, that of Innocents, would pervade 
all lands and find victims in every 

. nation. 
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We may say in passing, that fool- 
killers are far more numerous than is 
generally supposed. Without bearing 
any particular badge or uniform they 
exist a numerous army, and sometimes 
produce great destruction. Having dif- 
ferent names in different ages and na- 
tions, they sometimes are called conque- 
rors, generals, sultans, admirals, soldiers 
and fighting men generally, especially 
duellists, when they openly and avowedly 
follow their profession of death dealing ; 
judges, sheriffs, executioners, &c., when 
they pursue their avocations in civil life; 
and quack doctors, patent pill and potion 
venders, distillers, card and dice makers, 
faro table and bar keepers, apothecaries 
generally, opium and tobacco growers, e¢ 
id omne genus in private life. All these 
and more, rank in the vast army of fool- 
killers. Some are themselves destroyed 
by others of the same army, as one race 
of prey-destroying animals is seized and 
eaten by larger and stronger races. We 
have not time at present to speak more of 
this important class, although it naturally 
belongs to our subject, for we can hardly 
speak of the foolkiller and his victim 
separately any more than the lion and his 
preying propensities can be disassociated 
in our minds. _ 

It is important then, that fools should 
be guaged or measured, that they should 
be sounded to ascertain their relative 
strength, and arranged in proper order 
that this measurement may be more 
easily taken. 

Perhaps it would be better to stratify 
them, inasmuch as there is more than 
one class which deserves the name of 
fossil fool; yet even these, like the re- 
mains found in the rocks of an antedilu- 
vian age, have their types and resem- 
blances now existing. Contrary, however, 
to the laws of geology, the rule of stature 
is reversed ; the giants of nonsense, the 
mastodons of folly are now found, the 
pigmies are antique, 

If we examine closely, how various, 
how irregular appear the forms in this 
stratification of fools ; the debris of ages 
of folly arrange themselves continually in 
new forms, reproducing the old so con- 
stantly, that we are tempted to believe 
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there is indeed nothing new under the 
sun; and then again showing so many 
novel forms of folly that we must believe 
man possessed of an inventive genius in 
creating absurdities. 

How shall we divide and how arrange 
them? We might say that besides the 
geological division into layers we could 
make many into liars also. Instances of 
this class could be drawn from the pages 
of Mrs. Opie, if she herself can be trusted 
for accuracy in her descriptions. How 
could she write on such a subject and 
under so significant a title, (Opie on Ly- 
ing,) without leaning towards the fault 
she described. This carrying one’s sub- 
ject into one’s style, is a very common 
fault of writers; perhaps the reader may 
fear that we shall begin to write foolishly 
of folly. 

Yet even the analogy drawn from geo- 
logy will not suffice, for that takes in only 
the land, whilst air, earth and water— 
the whole sublunary creation—must be 
brought into the comparison, in order 
that every type and every class of fool 
may have a fit representative. The foot 
rule, or yard-stick, or measuring tape, 
which can serve to take the capacity of 
this mass of folly, must be indeed, many 
jointed, supple, strong and capacious; 
able at once to take in that which is 
represented by the solidity of lead, the 
hardness of rock, the softness of mud, 
and the evanescence of gas. And we 
have undertaken to suggest a means of 
measuring all these. We do not err 
when we say that the fool-monster of 
which we speak is Briarius armed, 
Argus-eyed, Janus-faced, and Protean- 
shaped. It is any thing but a Cyclops; 
monstrum horrendum, indeed, informe, 
ingens, in truth, yet the cui lumen 
ademptum is not true, for there are eyes 
quick to see others folly that cannot dis- 
cern their own; eyes that have no inlook, 
but such as those in the peacock’s tail, 
objects and incitements to vanity rather 
than organs of vision. 

We have solid fools, slight fools, simple 
fools and intricate fools, empty fools and 
puffed up fools, wise fools and ignorant 
fools, representative fools and fools non- 
descript, acute and chronic fools, fools in 
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general and fools in particular, congenital 
fools and fools whose folly is the result of 
long continued habit; they form a part of 
every class and occupy every station. 
Ranging through the whole course of 
society and history we find them on the 
throne as kings, in the castle as nobles, 
and in the cottage as peasants; we find 
them in the church, in the army, in civil 
life among statesmen and politicians, in 
the learned professions, and in the me- 
chanic arts, upon the bench and in the 
jail and penitentiary as judge and crimi- 
nal; in the sick bed as patient, and by 
the bedside as nurse or physician ; teach- 
ing and flogging, or suffering and learning 
as pupil and pedagogue; commanding 
and obeying as master and servant. Not 
only in every relation of life but in every 
period of the world do we perceive this 
ever active class:—now scoffing at Noah’s 
Ark-building propensities, then rearing 
up a Tower of Babel, again creating false 
gods and worshipping them, deifying men 
like themselves, deluging a world in 
blood that one nation may be supreme or 
one man have the name of conqueror,— 
pouring out in countless thousands of 
armed crusaders, to wrest from one people 
by blood and battle the tomb of him who 
came on earth to preach peace and good 
wiil to man—making smiling lands a hell 
on earth and the life of man a devil-wor- 
ship in the name of the holy God of 
Heaven, carrying on those horrible mis- 
nomers styled religious wars, persecuting 
their fellows for a difference in opinion, 
and burning a man or a sect of men at 
the stake because unable to convince 
them in argument, going to war for an 
abstraction, led by catch words and influ- 
enced by demagogues, amused with nur- 
sery ballads in childhood and diverted by 
the lays of mad poets in adult age, mis- 
called that of discretion, man presents 
ever the same wonderful and indefinable 
mass of folly. And we see now no im- 
provement, no diminution either in num- 
ber, degree, or kind: the grand army of 
imbeciles marches on just as their fath- 
ers did. Alas! for the human race; 
doubtless it has improved; yet man is 
far more prone to learn evil than good, to 
prefer folly to wisdom, to worship a calf 
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of gold that his own hands have made, 
than to obey the precepts of that law 

which was written by the finger of God 

himself. 

We have often thought that the ancient 
story of the giant Procrustes and his iron 
bed, on which all passers by were placed 
to be stretched out if they were too short, 
or cut off until of proper length if too 
long, was only an imperfect account of 
some old philosopher and his badly con- 
structed Foolometer. We hold him to 
have been a philosopher, or else he would 
not have been so active in such an enter- 
prise. The history plainly shows that 
he endeavored to measure men by one 
standard; and this we consider to be one 
peculiar distinguishing mark of that class 
of men who have amused themselves by 
inventing systems of philosophy and gath- 
ering followers. 

Procrustes then must have been a phi- 
losopher; whether he bore the title and 
wore the dress we do not know; he may 
have philosophised practically without 
knowing his own profession, just like 
Monsieur Jourdain who had spoken prose 
all his life without being aware of it. . 

We know the facts in his life that his- 
tory has recorded. How he lived by 
himself, somewhere in ancient Greece, 
upon a mountain having a fine sea view, 
and kept this iron couch whereon every 
passer by had to lie down and have his 
measure taken. If too long he shortened 
them by cutting off from the upper end ; 
if too short he pulled them out until the 
proper length was reached. 

The experiment always succeeded, the 
proper length was in every case attained, 
_but the man always died, 

Young Theseus, travelling that way, 
could not be persuaded or forced to accept 
such hospitalities, but in a rage slew 
Procrustes by casting him into the sea, 
Such is the commonly received narrative. 
Now, we contend that this is a mistake, 
or that this great man’s character and 
enterprise have been misunderstood. 
Our endeavor shall be to clear it up and 
to place him in his true light as a philo- 
sopher, the first of his class in point of 
time. 

He may have been a mighty critic, 
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with only one mental foot-rule by which 
to guage the intellects of all other men, 
and applying it to the meaner class of 
men with great power and some skill, 
bore undisturbed sway until young The- 
seus, having his ire excited by such an 
attempt to measure his genius, kicked 
the guager and his foot-rule into the sea. 
In fact, just such a feat was then per- 
formed as we have seen done when, under 
similar provocation, a young hero named 
Byron, overthrew the giant of criticism 
and hurled him and his instrument of 
torture into an ocean of scorn and ridi- 
cule. The Procrustes bed of criticism 
was uptorn by this violent youth on his 
march to claim his birthright on Parnas- 
sus, just as in old times his prototype 
destroyed the opposing giant on his 
march to claim the throne of ancient 
Athens. 

We have, we say, considered that Pro- 
crustes was a philosopher, and we believe 
his bed to be a proof of it. He seems to 
have attempted a system of generaliza- 
tion, and this of itself shows a philosophic 
mind. Then, too, his serious efforts to 
carry out his scheme, applying it in all 
its details to every passer by, proves how 
much he loved science, and how carefully 
he strove to reduce all men to one stand- 
ard, and to devise a means to bring all 
to the same measure of capacity. 

It might be said that he was perhaps 
something of a tailor, from a habit he 
had of making men of one height, that 
thus the same suit of clothes might fit the 
human race, and we confess there is some 
plausibility in the idea. It shows the 
true economy of a mighty world-caring 
mind, of one fitted to rule over and to 
make laws for mankind. How ‘simple 
and how complete the plan! All that 
is necessary to clothe and to govern the 
world is to have a Procrustean bed in 
each country and let every man be made 
to fit it. The human race would then all 
look alike and indeed be alike; when 
men are alike, they may be said to be of 
one mind, and when men are of one mind 
they will be very easily governed. 

Others may, with more plausibility, 
assert that Procrustes was nothing more 
than an ancient leveller, who made war 
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on titles of honor and differences of de- 
gree among men, striving to reduce all to 
the same level; and that he proceeded 
on the true democratic doctrine of first 
making all men alike before making them 
equal. He would seem, taking this view 
of his character, to have been aware that 
nature and nature’s God had made radi- 
cal differences between man and man, 
and that it was necessary to subvert the 
order of nature before introducing the 
new doctrine. He differed, however, from 
from the modern men of the same name 
in the important point, that he not only 
leveled down but also leveled up, and 
made some men higher while reducing 
others to a lower standard; thus differ- 
ing materially from our present levellers, 
who, like true “architects of ruin,” pull 
down to their own low estate all that are 
above them. 

The successful effort of Theseus shows 
then that he, as the son of a king, could 
not abide this“ democratic doctrine; and 
his killing Procrustes was, therefore, no- 
thing more than his overthrowing a vig- 
orous party leader of that name. 


Of course the bed of Procrustes would 
then be considered the rabble, who were 
the ministers of his will, the Short Boys 
and Axemen, the guillotine workers of 
old Greece. Even considered in this 
light, Procrustes was still a philosopher, 
and our theory is not lost; for every phi- 
losopher is necessarily a foolmeasurer, 
and his system of science or whatever he 
may term it, is a foolometer. 


Yet we may object to this theory that 
it was not an age when kings ruled by 
hereditary descent, but the strongest and 
boldest governed because of his strength 
and courage. Any stout fellow who 
chose, could gather followers and set up 
a kingdom for himself, and if any of his 
subjects became unruly and was likely 
to turn leveller, all that was necessary 
was to kick him out of doors, and tell 
him to set up for king himself wherever 
he pleased. 

We do not think, for our part, that our 
hero meddled in politics, or concerned 
himself about men in masses; he evi- 
dently preferred to deal with individu- 
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als. Another proof this of his philoso- 
phic spirit. 

Others, as we have already hinted, 
may say that he was a reviewer, the very 
chief of critics in his day, and that his 
journal bore the name of Procrustes’ 
Bed—>pretty"much on the same principle 
that the kings of France called the 
sittings of their councils, when prepar- 
ing to extort money from their subjects, 
or to treat accused persons with cruelty, 
Beds of Justice. Certain it is, that most 
critical journals of modern times, pursue 
a similar course and deserve a similar 
name. They measure all men alike; all 
books are judged of in the same manner; 
and for both, the standard used is the re- 
viewer’s own capacity of mind, to which 
they are lengthened by praise or short- 
ened by censure, until from such a mill 
or mint all come forth bearing the same 
impress however poor or however rich 
the original metal may have been. We 
have some faint traditionary belief, how- 
ever, that this age although typical no 
doubt of coming events, was not itself an 
age of types, and, indeed, not printing 
only, but also writing itself, could hardly 
then be said to have been invented. We 
must therefore unwillingly dismiss the 
belief that Procrustes was a mighty critic 
—the combined Lord Brougham and Lord 
Jeffrey of his time—and that his bed was 
only a practical Edinburgh Review. 

This theory is a mistake: at least we 
must hold it so until proof can be given 
us that Theseus, whom we had supposed 
the thin-skinned victim of the critic’s lash, 
had a competent knowledge of reading 
and writing. 

And in regard to that other theory of 
the schneiderean or sartorial propensi- 
ties of Procrustes, and of the belief that 
his bed was a tailor’s board, and his in- 
strument of torture a tailor’s shears, with 
which he clipped off or cabbaged various 
portions of the human form to produce 
simplicity and sameness in direct eccord- 
ance with the laws of symmetry, this we 
cannot for a moment hold or allow. 

We do not think that either the goose- 
quill of the writer, or the goose of the 
tailor had anything to do in that age. If 
Procrustes used a goose at all, it was un- 
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doubtedly one of those noisy birds whose 
cackling in a later age saved Rome. 

And although he may have put it to 
the fire, with as much pleasure as any 
modern tailor would do, we may be as- 
sured that it was not to press smoothly 
the broadcloth intended for pantaloons, 
but to fill smoothly those pantaloons 
after they had been put on. 

It was a far more savory bird than is 
now worshipped in the house of Snip; 
and although goose and cabbage may 
have been a favorite dish in ancient 
times, the goose did not partake of the 
nature of iron, even when used or served 
up hot; and the cabbage was a genuine 
plant and bore no reference to broad- 
cloth. 

As convincing proof that Procrustes 
could not have been a tailor, we could 
fall back upon the well known fact that, 
in the time in which he lived and philo- 
sophised, men were ignorant of breeches, 
and may be said, without fear of contra- 
diction, to have gone without shoes and 
stockings, and scarcely possessed the 
elegance of a blanket. It was a time 
when a coat of paint, closely buttoned 
over the skin, was esteemed a garment of 
extreme beauty and value, although a 
tailor could hardly be said to have cut it 
out or to have put it on. 

The goose, then, had reference to the 
wearer of the garment, not to the maker 
of it. We have been more particular in 
regard to this matter because the frater- 
nity of tailors have produced so many 
eminent men, that they can well spare 
any claim upon our hero, and also be- 
cause mistake might be made from the 
fact that there is a modern Procrustean 
bed, in the preparation of. which, tailors 
(both male and female), are accustomed 
to act as bed-makers. It is true that the 
fraternity of tailors is older than any 
other fraternity however ancient or how- 
ever long established. More ancient even 
than that of the free and accepted Masons, 
for our great parent Adam, had, we are 
told, a garment of fig leaves long before 
he had a house over his head, or a roof 
that he could call his own, Said gar- 
iment of fig leaves, although narrow it is 
true, was still, to all intents and purposes, 
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a garment, however much it would now 
be considered unsuitable in size and 
shape, as well as in texture, for mixed 
society or for evening parties. 

And although the apron is a true Ma- 
sonic emblem, and for aught we know, 
Adam may have belonged to that honor- 
able fraternity, yet as Eve wore one also, 
and no woman can be made a Mason, we 
still hold that he could not have been a 
Mason until he built him a house, and 
that he had become a tailor long before 
he thought of erecting a habitation. 

The Procrustean Bed of modern times 
is simply Fashion in all its requirements. 
Every tailor’s shop is a shrine, and the 
men who cut and carve and pad human 
garments, are the high priests of this 
worship. 

Now, had Procrustes been an ancient 
fashionable tailor who took the measure 
of every man that approached him, no 
doubt so sprightly a young fellow as The- 
seus would have stopped and consulted 
him in regard to his dress, and not have 
thrown him overboard in so unceremo- 
nious a manner. Unless, indeed, suppo- 
sing Procrustes to have been a tailor, the 
story simply is intended to show that 
young men of fashion in all ages, alike 
impose on their tailors, refusing to pay 
them in one age and casting them into 
the sea because they did not fit well in 
another. 

This Procrustean Bed of Fashion, on 
which all are stretched alike, in modern 
times, is, in our opinion, one of the 
greatest, if not the very greatest Fool 
ometer of the present day. That schnei- 
derean membrane, broadcloth, unlike 
charity, may be said to exhibit many 
sins and more follies. 

We know a man by his appearance— 
a& man that is a man—and we know a 
fop by his outside, and the tailor may be 
said to have the chief hand in making, 
or at least in making up the last. How 
truly may this fraternity be called the 
glass of fashion, and still more truly the 
mould of form to a large part of the hu- 
man race. 

By this negative mode of reasoning, 
then, we have confirmed the opinion with 
which we set out, that Procrustes was a 
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philosopher, who endeavored to construct 
a Foolometer and failed only because he 
made it of too general application and 
fitted it in one instance on the wrong 
person. 

His machine seems to have been very 
imperfect; he evidently thought that fools 
were one, whereas they are many, their 
name being, not legion, but myriad. As 
he lived in ancient times,and in a retired 
part of the country, and probably like 
most retired men, judged others by him- 
self, we cannot wonder if, when he came 
in contact with a travelled mind like that 
of Theseus, he got the worst in the encoun- 
ter, and was sent, bed and all, upon a 
voyage of discovery, from which he never 
returned to narrate his adventures. 

We are more particular in regard to 
our hero, because he has, as we humbly 
conceive, been traduced and misrepre- 
sented by ancient and modern writers. 
They have made him a monster of cruelty, 
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whereas he was only a philosopher of the 
practical school. 

Our assertion then, we consider proved, 
that this peculiar couch was nothing 
more than an ancient Foolometer; and 
we must, in our day, take warning by 
the fate of our great predecessors and be 
careful rather to describe and construct 
than to apply our own machine, 

Time would fail us to make mention of 
all who have rendered themselves emi- 
nent as foolkillers and foolmeasurers. 

We must defer to another number and 
a future time, some account of the pecu- 
liar manner in which Diogenes consti- 
tuted himself Foolometer for the Athe- 
nians. 

And we also propose to describe the 
efforts, made by other philosophers of this 
school, in their endeavors to sound the 
depth and measure the height of Human 
Folly. 





RETROSPECTIONS, 


To night she will dance at the palace, 
With the diamonds in her hair: 

And the Prince will praise her beauty— 
The loveliest lady there! 


But tones, at times, in the music 
Will bring back forgotten things: 

And her heart will fail her sometimes, 
When her beauty is praised at the King’s. 


There sits in his silent chamber 
A stern and sorrowful man: 

But a strange, sweet dream comes to him, 
While the lamp is burning wan, 


) 


IV. 


Of a sunset among the vineyards 
In a lone and lovely land, 
And a maiden standing near him, 
With fresh wild flowers in her hand. - 


Poems of Owen Meredith. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The founder of a school of philosophy 
which promises to claim a more attentive 
hearing from the future than it has 
obtained from the past, has attempted a 
regular classification of the different 
stages which mark the progress of uni- 
versal knowledge. The first faint efforts 
of the mind to investigate the ordinary 
phenomena of life, its closer scrutiny of 
the mysteries of external nature and the 
broader generalizations which “its large 
discourse of reason”’ subsequently attains, 
are each, in his view, but successive links 
in the golden chain of progressive truth 
which connects the mental with the ma- 
terial world. We shall not pause to 
criticise in detail the systematic analysis 
of Monsieur Comte. It is sufficient for 
our present purpose to enter our agree- 
ment with him in the general theory, that 
there are periods in the history of knowl- 
edge when under the guidance of some 
controlling power, the tide of human 
thought seems to set irrresistibly towards 
some particular channel. The diligence 
with which the mind of the present day 
seems to have applied itself to a solution 
of the complex problem of social economy, 
illustrates our meaning. To claim that 
every age has selected its particular dis- 
trict of knowledge to explore ; its special 
department of science to illustrate—that 
each in its turn has advanced to the 
performance of its appointed work with 
the regularity of concert, or the precision 
of calculation might justly be stigmatised 
as an assumption to vindicate the consis- 
tency of a theory, rather than a concession 
to the stringent demands of truthful accu- 
racy. That events continually occur in 
in the progress of society, which tend to 
bring men of every age face to face with 
some particular subject of human inter- 
est, is a truth universally confirmed by 
the experience of history, as it is em- 
phatically sanctioned by the deductions of 
sound philosophy. The effect of exter- 
rial circumstances in giving direction to 
the current of philosophical inquiry, 
presents a phenomenon by no means 
difficult of explanation. Men, after all, 
are the creatures of circumstance. Mind 


is but the original spark which lights 
the flame of discovery upon the altars of 
science. Mute matter must furnish the 
fuel by which it is fed—its ever-changing 
relations the occasion by which it is 
kindled. By a law of our physical na- 
ture, that which is proximate or direct, 
affects us more nearly—interests us more 


, deeply than that which is remote or indi- 


rect. In this fact lies the germ of all 
individual prosperity—of all national 
progress. True it is, that like every 
other principle of human action, it con- 
tains its compensating elements of evil. 
This lively suscepibility of the influence 
of outward things, grafted upon our na- 
ture as a stimulus to urge us forward in 
the career of material advancement, often 
leads us to ignore the fainter impressions 
of moral right—too often induces us to 
grope in the uncertain glare which in- 


vests the practically useful rather than | 


walk in the steady light which beams 
from the clear upper sky of the morally 
good. Vice is the sacrifice of prospective 
happiness to present gratification. Vir- 
tue is the surrender of the lengthening 
promises of the near and the perceptible 
for the more tranquil enjoyments of the 
remote and the imperceptible. Total 
abstinence from the one and universal 
pursuit of the other implies a compromise 
between the grossness of sense and the 
refinement of mind, a perfect harmony 
between the tendencies of our physical 
and moral natures, which all experience 
demonstrates to be unattainable by hu- 
man imperfection. In this stern, unva- 
rying truth have the Utopian reformers, 
who have engaged the attention or en- 
listed the sympathies of mankind, found 
their most inveterate foe. It has en- 
countered form after form—theory after 
theory—scheme after scheme with the 
same unchanging result of utter over- 
throw—complete demolition. With the 
sword of a Hercules it has severed head 
after head from the Hydra of socialism. 
The iron of Iolas is only wanted to pre- 
vent a renewal of its growth. The 
vaunted strength of Communism went 
down before its rude assault, even as the 
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haughty templar sank before the temper- 
ed lance of Wilfred of Ivanhoe. It has 
plucked the laurels of St. Simon‘sm with 
the same easy grace with which it “crop- 
ped the budding honours” of Fourierism, 
While to a disappointed enthusiast, like 
Fourier, or even to a philosophical day- 
dreamer, like Carlyle, this subjection of 
the infinite to the finite, of the moral to the 
physical, tells a mournful tale of social 
weakness, of individual frailty to the ear 
of practical wisdom—it brings no new in- 
telligence—reveals no unknown truth. 
To the spirit of true philosophy it only 
furnishes additional proof that the origi- 
nal stain of man’s imperfect nature, like 
the “damned spot”? which haunted the 
imagination of the Scottish King, is not to 
be erased by any agency of his own. 
Philanthropy may preach. Reform may 
re-construct. But the necessities of to- 
day will always be more imperative than 
the contingencies of to-morrow. The 
sharp, clear voice of present reality will 
ever make itself audible above the muf- 
fled accents of future possibility. The 
former is always the signal for prompt, 
decisive action. The latter is often but 
the precursor of blind indifference or 
dreamy meditation. As we have previ- 
ously vbserved, this impossibility by ex- 
ternal things is essentially connected 
with the material advancement of our 
race. If it be an evil in some of its 
aspects, it is an evil of that character for 
which judicious regulation, not total era- 
dication is the proper remedy. As in 
the case of individuals, the faculties are 
most intensely applied to the supplying 
of such wants as are most urgent, to the 
removing of such grievances as are most 
oppressive, so are the united energies of 
society most strongly attracted towards 
those subjects of thought and investiga- 
tion which bear most directly upon its 
collective interests. In the earliest stage 
of civilization corresponding to the “age 
of Bronze,” as depicted by the poetical 
philosopher of Helmo, the cultivation of 
such rude arts as are necessary to sustain 
life, the invention of such simple weapons 
as are needed for its protection limit the 
progress of the public mind. Security 
y is the prime want of every society. Ina 
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barbarous age war is its only guarantee, 
and the sword becomes the champion of 
one as it is the arbiter of the other. 
The mental range of such an age must of 
necessity be confined within narrow 
bounds. Its literature applies itself sole- 
ly to the construction of such forms of 
poetry as serve to stimulate courage or 
inspire a love of glory, to the perpetuation 
of such traditions as appeal from the 
achievements of the past to the emula- 
tion of the present. Its science restricts 
itself to the simplest principles of me- 
chanical art. Its philosophy exhausts 
itself in settling absurd disputes between 
rival superstitions. As society emerges 
from its infancy—as a more enlarged ex- 
perience of his nature presses upon man’s 
attention, the circle of human effort is 
extended—the range of human thought 
becomes enlarged. The chemist with 
his retort assumes the place of the war- 
rior with his sword. Minerva with her 
wand dethrones Mars with his spear. 
Discovery is estimated to be a higher 
virtue than destruction. Public opinion 
pronounces it more meritorious to supply 
a want than to inflict a wound. It is 
obvious that so marked a change in the 
tone of public sentiment must make itself 
felt in its effects upon the public interest. 
A newera commences. Art fiourishes— 
science is developed—philosophy progres- 
ses. Every appliance for ameliorating 
the physical condition of men—for re- 
lieving suffering—preventing disease— 
prolonging life, is brought into active 
operation. Under the genial influence of 
their combined operation, population in- 
creases upon the earth. Multiplication 
of numbers gives a new direction to the 
mental energies of the world. The mu- 
tual dependence of man upon man is in- 
creased. The extension of knowledge, 
the development of the useful arts, in 
multiplying the relations of life have 
also multiplied the conflicting inter- 
ests of society. So frequently do claims 
conflict, so frequently do interests clash 
that the genius of Reform is almost wil- 
ling to acknowledge the truth of the 
quaint remark, that “some men are ham- 
mers, and the rest anvils, and it is better 
to be a hammer than an anvil.” The 
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most casual and superficial observer may 
perceive that there is something wrong 
about the social machine. The pressure 
upon some points is too great. The 
friction is unevenly distributed. A 
knowledge of the existence of the defect 
suggests the necessity of its removal, and 
immediately the attention of all reflect- 
| ing men is directed towards the evil 
discovered. To make so nice an adjust- 
ment of its parts, so accurate a distribu- 
tion of its powers, that the complicated 
machinery, when re-adjusted, shall work 
with smoothness and regularity, becomes 
at once the aim of all ambitious minds. 
The reflecting reader will have no diffi- 
culty (we think) in assenting to the pro- 
position, that the tendency just sketched 
forms the leading characteristic of the 
age in which we live. The press and 
the hustings have bound themselves to 
the car of social reform. Religion has 
in many parts of the world deserted her 
sacred calling, of visiting the sick, minis- 
tering to the afflicted, nursing the tender 
plant of youthful virtue, and begins now 
to assume a new garb, to wear the livery 
and claim the rewards of political ser- 
vice. Forgetting that the ‘only solid, 
though far the slowest reformation is 
that which every man begins and per- 
fects upon himself,” the disciples of some 
of our modern schools affect to have dis- 
covered in socialistic leagues, in commu- 
nistic associations the means of remedy- 
ing the irremediable inequality which 
God has established among his creatures, 
of defeating that edict of omniscient 
power which decrees strength to some 
and weakness to others, wisdom to one 
man and folly to his fellow. The degree 
of mental activity exhibited in con- 
nection with this subject, proves conclu- 
sively the existence of some real evil. 
To ascertain the source of that evil, to 
designate its appropriate remedy, brings 
us to a consideration of the general 
objects of all social organizations. 

The great object to be attained by the 
institution of society may be defined to 
be the promotion of human happiness. 
No difference of opinion can exist among 
men as to the general nature of the end 
for which the social fabric is formed. 
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The line of separation between different 
theories has been traced in the effort to 
interpret the nature of that happiness, 
not in discussing the obligation to aim at 
its diffusion. That state of society is, of 
course, the best which tends to diffuse 
happiness in its true sense most general- 
ly among mankind. Now, whatever con- 
struction different minds may put upon 
that word, there can be no doubt that 
physical comfort, by which we mean 
freedom from physical suffering, is essen- 
tially necessary for its enjoyment. It 
would be an indispensable element of a 
perfect state of society, that none of its 
constituent members should be in want 
of those things which are necessary to 
relieve pain or prevent suffering. Ex- 
perience shows that such a condition of 
things is impracticable. Nor is the 
cause of its being unattainable difficult 
to discover. It is obvious that it has not 
its source in any incapacity of the natu- 
ral elements of production to supply the 
wants of the race. 

The scarred bosom of our mother earth 
never fails to present its increase when 
properly solicited. Muscle and sinew— 
flesh and bone are ever the docile servants 
of their master—will. Labour never 
misses its reward. No man entertains a 
doubt that the inhabited portions of the 
earth, if cultivated with even moderate 
diligence, would yield an abundant sup- 
ply for the comfortable sustenance of 
every living creature. How is it then 
that suffering still exists in the midst of 
plenty? Humanity starves amid all the 
garnered trophies of Ceres. Misery, like 
a grim spectre, follows the car of so- 
cial progress. Gaunt famine, like the 
bust of Pompey at the Julian festival, is 
still an unwelcome figure in the triumphal 
procession of modern civilization. This 
inequality of condition obviously origi- 
nates in the unequal distribution of na- 
ture’s gifts among her children. As one 
man possesses more physical strength 
than his neighbor, so does it happen that 
the mental faculties of some act with 
more vigour than those of others. It 
matters not how open the field, how fair 
the competition, the result is always the 
the same. Monopoly more or less modi- 
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fied, is the inevitable consequence. To 
mitigate the evil tendencies of this in- 
equality between the weak and the 
strong, the foolish and the wise, is the 
highest end which society can attain. 
To achieve this object has been the am- 
bition of every age of the civilized world. 
To the reflecting portion of our readers, 
it may not be uninteresting to trace for 
a moment the progress of ideas upon this 
subject. It is not to be supposed that 
an evil so palpable, and at the same time 
so universal, could have escaped the 
scrutinizing glance of the great intellects 
which flourished in the golden age of 
Antiquity. This subject presented itself 
for consideration at the very portals of 
the temple of ancient learning. In 
Greece as well as in Rome, philosophy 
encroached upon the domain of religion. 
It did not content itself with discussing 
the source of ideas, the origin of the dis- 
tinction between cause and effect. Its 
highest efforts, its most subtle logic, was 
directed towards attaining a solution of 
the problem of human happiness. Per- 
ceiving that under any conceivable dis- 
tribution of the means of securing physi- 
cal enjoyment, the scale must eventually 
be turned in favour of some to the preju- 
dice of others; it sought to make happi- 
ness entirely independent of the wants of 
the body or their gratification. Of such 
a system Stoicism was the inevitable re- 
sult. It not only taught that the body 
was a mere appendage of the soul, but 
that ministering to its comfort was be- 
neath the dignity of rational mind. Sen- 
sibility to pain allied man to the brute. 
Careless indifference to its effects brought 
him into the companionship of God. 
The mind ceased, in their view, to 
be the ‘eye of the body’ to direct its 
movements, to guide its wandering steps. 
It was the mere motive power, the un- 
tiring pinion by the aid of which men 
were to soar to the philosophical heights 
of sublime indifference. 

Pythagoras, Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, 
Seneca, Pliny, all taught, with some mod- 
ifications, the same doctrine. The pur- 
suit of wealth was a positive vice. Puv- 
erty, if not a virtue, was at least a bless- 
ing. Epicurus, who strove to mingle the 
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practical with the sublime, was derided as 
a sciolist, and handed down to posterity 
as the model of sensualism. It would be 
idle at this late day to attempt to prove 
the insufficiency of such a system to rem- 
edy the grievance which it was intended 
to cure. In becoming transcendentally 
sublime, it ceased to be practically use- 
ful. The great error of Stoicism consist- 
ed in its holding that perfect happiness 
existed at all, except as the ideal crea- 
tion of a poetical imagination or the mo- 
mentary fancy of a rabid fanaticism. 
Aristotle himself, the father of the Stoics, 
in his dying expression, “anzius viri—per- 
turbatus egredior,” confessed the utter 
insufficiency of his creed. Demosthenes 
the great pupil of a greater master, for- 
got the principles of his faith in the pres- 
ence of danger, and preferred preserving 
his person from the arrows of the foe to 
engraving his name upon the altars of 
the morally sublime. If it failed to bring 
the promised consolation to those who 
taught its precepts, what could it be ex- 
pected to effect for those who were yet to 
be instructed? The history of the nations 
among whom that system prevailed, suffi- 
ciently attests its utter incapacity to meet 
the wants of the age in which it flourish- 
ed. The natural instinct of popular 
gratitude showed its appreciation of ser- 
vices which philosophy vainly essayed to 
disparage. While to those who had 
sounded the depths, and marked out the 
channels of philosophic thought, niches in 
the temple of human fame were awarded 
—the lively Greek and the graver Roman 
equally reserved the honours of divinity 
—the mysteries of apotheosis for those 
who had ministered at the shrine of phy- 
sical power. Jupiter, by ridding man- 
kind of the Titanic monsters, perpetua- 
ted his worship from the earliest days of 
the Hellenic tribes through the most re- 
fined and cultivated periods of Grecian 
history. The destruction of the Python 
combined with a skill in those gentle arts 
which minister to man’s happiness with- 
out leading to his misery, planted the al- 
tars of Apollo among the most civilized 
nations of antiquity. The forge of Vul- 
can was the object of more interest than 
the parchment of Plato. Tie club: of 
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Hercules was held in higher veneration 
than the stylus of Seneca. The substi- 
tution of this system for the theories of 
utilitarianism which have in modern 
times so generally prevailed, has almost 
universally been traced to the period im- 
mediately succeeding the promulgation 
of the Novum Organum. 

While it is not our intention to attempt 
to add a single reproach to the infamy or 
abstract a single laurel from the garland 
of him whom all succeeding ages have 
united in characterizing as the ‘greatest, 
wisest, meanest, of mankind,” it is still 
evident to the intelligent mind that the 
philosophy of Francis Bacon was but the 
natural consequence of a train of events 
running back to an era which may well 
be considered the starting point of our 
modern civilization. Utilitarianism was 
the distinctive feature of the Baconian 
system. ‘Cui Bono” is the “open sesa- 
me’’ to its mysteries. In the suggestive 
phrase of its author, “fruit” was the 
Procustean standard by which he meas- 
ured every scheme, estimated every the- 
ory. In establishing his system Bacon 
reaped the harvest which other hands 
had sown. Public sentiment was pre- 
pared for the change. In fact the reform 
had already taken place. It was left to 
his commanding genius to “ body forth 
the form” which had long floated as a 
vague image in the minds of men. The 
primary cause of this radical change in 
the philosophy of the world was the dif- 
fusion of the principles of the Christian 
religion among mankind. Christianity is 
eminently an utilitarian institution. The 
leading requirement of its faith as 
preached by its divine author was to heal 
the sick, minister to the afflicted, visit 
the disconsolate. The relief of physical 
suffering was enjoined as a duty and 
commended as a virtue. The universal 
prevalence of these truths rendered the 
triumph of the philosopher comparatively 
easy. They levelled with the ground the 
mouldering remains of an ancient faith 
and laid the broad foundations upon 
which the great author of philosophical 
reform was enabled to rear the stately 
structure of a new temple—devoted to a 
new deity, consecrated to a new worship. 
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Nor does this view detract at all from the 
merits of Lord Bacon as a profound 
thinker. Originality consists not so much 
in discovering new truths as in giving 
accurate expression to ideas which may ° 
have occurred to others in forms too 
vague or order too confused for intelligible 
enunciation. The man who collates 
known facts and deduces unknown prin- 
ciples, who brings the order of science 
from the chaos of obscurity is a greater 
benefactor than he who discovers a new 
mineral or invents anew machine. It is 
easy to perceive that the remoter conse- 
quences of the opinions introduced by 
Lord Bacon would, in many cases, result 
in errors as dangerous as they were plau- 
sible. It is unfortunately the tendency 
of some minds to push every theory be- 
yond the limits of common sense. Em- 
niricism is unhappily a plant which flour- 
ishes equally well in any soil or in any 
climate. The mind in its oscillations be- 
tween different theories vibrates like the 
pendulum from one to the other until it 
finds the equipoise of truth in that happy 
mean which lies always somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes. 

The seed. which Bacon planted in the 
strength of wisdom others have reaped 
in the weakness of folly. Starting with 
the same premises with which he had 


commenced, Priestley, Bentham and after \~ 


him his distinguished disciple, Mill, ar- 
rived at conclusions varying practically 
very little from the system which Bacon 
had overthrown. The cardinal error of 
the schools consisted in the idea of hu- 
man perfectibility. The same fallacy lay at 
the foundation of Bentham’s system. The 
difference between the two'consists in the 
means to be used and not the ends to be , 
achieved, One aims at universal happi- 
ness by universal indifference to bodily 
suffering. The other aspires to attain the 
same object by the aid of universal re- 
form. The tendency of the former is to 
hopeless mysticism. The result of the 
latter is an optimism equally hopeless, 
equally futile. We do not question the 
fact that in the expression “the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number” first 
announced by Priestley, and afterwards so 
ably developed by his eccentric compeer 
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is to be found the germ of all social eth- 
ics. His great error is to be traced in 
| his definition of that object, not in the 
terms in which it was stated. It is the 
great fault of Utopianism that it meas- 
ures human happiness by too high a 
standard. It is difficult for men to rea- 
lize that others may possess enjoyments 
in their respective spheres from which 
they would be debarred if placed in sim- 
ilér circumstances. ° 

The degrees of human happiness are 
not so marked as many suppose. Every 
station in life has its own peculiar advan- 
tages, its own peculiar blessings. The 
slave may be more blessed in his fetters 
than the master in his authority. The 
peasant is often happier in his humble 
dwelling and rude attire than the prince 
in his brilliant palace and Tyrian purple. 
_, Life to most men is the pursuit of a sha- 
dow never caught. Boyhood looks with 
fond anticipation beyond the horizon of 
parental restraint for the coming of the 
brighter day which shall usher in the 
imaginary joys, the brilliant hopes, the 
unchecked freedom of maturer years. 
Manhood either looks back and sighs for 
the forsaken haunts—the enlivening 
sports—the gay companionships which 
gave such zest to ‘the pursuits of youth, 
or casts an anxious glance into the future 
towards the golden dreams of ambition or 
the more genial pleasures which cluster 
around the domestic fireside. It is only 
when the corn is ripening in the ear— 
when the summer of hope is past and 
the harvest of life is near, that we begin 
to realize the truth that man’s chief good 
lies not exclusively as has been asserted 
“in the mind which is within hin’ nor 
yet ‘‘in the circumstances which are with- 
out him,” but in that happy adaptation 
of the one to the other which bears as 
the fruit of its wise contentment, each 
in its respective season, the tender shoot— 
the opening bud—the downy blossom and 
the yellow grain of rational enjoyment. 
“Positive pleasure we cannot always ob- 
tain, and positive pain we often can not 
remove,” said the great English moralist. 
Occasional enjoyment is the lot of some. 
Temporary misery is often the fate of 
others. But the circle of our pleasures 
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is as wide in its extent and as varied in 
its diversity as the range of human tastes, 
and as there are some grievances which 
no foresight can avert, so there are some 
enjoyments of which no turn of fortune 
can deprive us. Every man, whatever 
may be his station in life, has springs of 
happiness within himself which flow from 
unseen sources and tend to unknown 
channels. 


Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat; metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum Dominos evehit ad Deos. 
Hunc, si mobilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus ; 
{llam, si proprio condidit horreo 
Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis. 


* * * * 


Attalicis conditionibus 
Nunquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cyprid 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. 
Luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 
Mercator metuens, otium et oppidi 
Laudat rura sui: mou reficit rates 
Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati. 
Est qui nec veteris pocula Massici, 
Nec partem solido demere de die 
Spernit, nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus, nunc ad aque lene caput sacre. 
Multos castra juvant. 





* * * x 





Manet sub Jove frigido 
Venator, tenere conjugis immemor : 
Seu visa est catulis cerva fidelibus, 
Seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas. 


Adopting a fixed standard as the only 
proper test of happiness, the school of 


modern optimists aim to bring the aye- ~ 


rage of human enjoyment up to that ar- 
bitrary mark. In order to attain that 
end the agencies which tend to foster in- | 
equality of condition among mankind, 
must of course first be removed. It is 
obvious that the causes which produce 
that inequality are of a threefold charac- 
ter, corresponding to the defective organ- 
ization of the moral, mental and physical 
facultiesof mankind. Theethical difficulty | 
to be overcome consists in that disposition 
of man’s moral nature which has induced 
him, under every possible restraint, un- 
der all conceivable circumstances, to 
swerve from the imaginary line of abso- 
lute right, The mental agency which 
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operates to prevent equality among men 
is to be traced to that law of nature which 
enables the minds of some to act with 
more vigor and accuracy than those of 
others—giving to the former an element 
of power which the latter do not possess. 
The physical obstacle to be removed is to 
be found in that unequal distribution of 
power which makes a giant of one and a 
dwarf of another, which infuses the weak- 
ness of an infant into the arm of one 
man and plants the strength of a Hercu- 
les in the sinews of his brother./ Now it 
is manifest that a thorough moral reform 
would operate to neutralize the evil ef- 
fects which result from this inequality of 
bodily and mental strength.. The supe- 
riority of some men over their fellows in 
these respects only gives them the power 
to use their advantage to the detriment of 
others. Itis the defect in our moral orga- 
nization which determines them to abuse 
that power. If this defect were removed, 
each individual would, under the influ- 
ence of a perfect system of ethics, exert 
himself to develop his faculties to their 
utmost limit—the inequality would be 
reduced to its lowest point, and the spirit 
of universal charity resulting from a per- 
fect morality would supply the wants of 
those whose natural powers were too fee- 
ble, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, to effect that object, If, with Sir 
Thomas More, we imagine a state of so- 
ciety in which every citizen “ accounts it 
piety to prefer the public good to one’s 
private concerns, and thinks it unjust for 
aman to seek for his own pleasure by 
snatching another man’s pleasures from 
him,” it is easy to conceive that such a 
state of things, if it did not result in per- 
fect happiness, would necessarily lead to 
the removal of positive suffering for the 
essentials of life. To attain such a state 
of morals we know to be impracticable. 
Some periods may approach nearer to it 
than others, but approximation is the limit 
beyond which we cannot pass. It is no 
part of our present enterprise to discuss 
the question whether the progress of so- 
ciety is tending in that direction. It 
is not ours to determine whether the de- 
velopment of human destiny “turns upon 
hinges or moves upon wheels.” Time 
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alone must decide whether as optimism 
asserts, the stream of progress which 
flows at our feet is ever widening its 
channel, ever increasing its volume and 
is yet destined by the refreshing magic of 
its waters to call forth from the arid de- 
serts and parched plains of the earth, the 
gorgeous flowers and golden fruits of a 
civilization as durable as it is perfect; or 
whether, as we are almost persuaded to 
believe, it is a mere shifting current, ndw 
bearing upon its bosom the trophies of 
commerce, of art and refinement to the 
shores of some haughty Rome—some 
polished Athens—some luxurious Tyre, 
and in the next generation of its flow— 
the next winding of its course, leaving 
its palaces deserted, its temples desolate, 
and its sculptured columns the crumb- 
ling monuments of a glory that is past. 
It is enough for us to know that for the 
present at least these dreams are hope- ,/ 
less, and it is with the present that we 
have to deal. The attainment of such a 
condition of morals being impracticable, 
how then is this subjection of the weak 
to the strong to be obviated? How is 
this perpetual grinding of the upper 
upon the lower strata of society to be 
prevented? It is evident that the effects 
resulting from the unequal distribution 
of bodily strength among men may, to, - 
some extent, be mitigated by combina- 
tion. A given number of men of feeble 
physical developments may, by a judi- 
cious arrangement of their time and in- 
dividual powers, accomplish more than 
the same number of stronger persons 
working separately. It is also possible 
for them to unite in forming a govern- 
ment to protect them in the advantage 
which they acquire by this supposed 
combination. Indeed the tendency of mo- 

dern progress seems to be to reduce this © 
inequatity of physical powers. While it 
can never be entirely destroyed, improve- 
ments in mechanical arts are still daily 
confining it to closer bounds. The exten- 
sion of the application of machinery tends 
to reduce the importance of superiority in 
muscle and sinew, and consequently to 
equalize the condition of men in that re- 
spect. A different principle holds, how- 
ever, in regard to mental disparity be- 
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tween different individuals. Two men 
combining in their weakness may accom- 
plish more than two relying each upon 
his individual strength, but the genius of 
modern reform has never suggested the 
“modus operandi” by which any given 
number of fools are to be enabled to 
think as well as one sensible man. One 
man of superior mental powers is an 
overmatch in the race of free competition 
for a thousand of his inferiors. Mental 
operations admit of no combination. One 
mind cannot grasp the premises while 
another reaches the conclusions. Reason 
is an individual faculty. It is “‘ teres at- 
que rotundus” in the minds of its posses- 
sors. Its fruits admit of division and 
distribution. But the thing itself is in- 
divisible and can consequently receive 
no aid from combination. It is equally 
manifest that the general tendency of 


'/ modern civilization is to increase the 


mental disparity between different indi- 
viduals and classes in: society. One of 
the necessary consequences of modern 
invention is a minute division of labour, 
To carry on large operations successfully, 
each operative must have one particular 
department in which it shall be his busi- 
ness to make himself expert. He must 
do that particular part of the work of the 
establishment, and in order to do it in 
the best and most expeditious manner his 
undivided attention must be given to its 
performance. Such a system must natu- 
rally cramp the mind of the subject. The 
man who does nothing but grind pins to 
a point for twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four will never learn to do any- 
thing else. Leisure after all is the great 
civilizer of men. Not leisure to be idle, 
but leisure to think and expand the mind 
by reflection. While then those who 
have only capacity enough to perform the 
menial offices or minute details of the 
supposed operation, or whose necessities 
are such as to compel them to accept 
such employment, are continually cramp- 
ing their faculties with new fetters, those 
whose mental abilities enable them to 
take charge of higher departments—re- 
ceive more wages—have more leisure, 
and are constantly widening the differ- 
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ence between themselves and their infe- 
riors. Now since no means can be dis- 
covered by which the originating cause 
of this inequality can be removed, reform 
must obviously confine itself to a mitiga- 
tion of its natural effects. One thing is 
certain, that the physically and mentally 
weak in every society must receive and 
enjoy some portions of the acquisitions 
of the physically and mentally strong, or 
suffering, famine, starvation, is the result. 
To dispense those acquisitions, experi- 
ence shows that we can rely upon neither 
public nor private charity. A judicious 
liberality may do much good. It may 
relieve much suffering. But it can only 
mitigate, without removing entirely or 
even approximately, the evil to be reme- 
died. There are only two conceivable 
modes by which the end in view can be 
accomplished, and one of these is im- 
practicable. In the first place there must 
either be a combination of the greater 
number of the weak and the foolish to 
take by physical force enough of the ac- 
quisitions of the smaller number of the ac- 
tive and the sensible, to minister to their 
wants. Orin the second place the only 
remaining alternative must be adopted, 
and some system devised by which it 
shall become the interest of the latter 
voluntarily to supply the necessities of 
the former. 

The result of the first is socialism ; the | 
consequence of the second is slavery. 
The manner of meeting the difficulty 
first suggested we characterize as imprac- 
ticable. The love of acquisition is the 
natural stimulus to exertion implanted in , 
the human bosom without which men 
would cease to exert their faculties at all. 
If the property of A. is to be taken with- 
out compensation to gratify B.’s wants, 
itis manifest that, without some compul- 
sory process, neither A. nor B. would have 
the slightest motive to exercise his 
energies. Hence it is that socialism has 
always resulted in idleness, idleness in 
want, want in starvation and death. 
The efficacy of domestic servitude as a 
remedy for the evils of a free competition, 
has been too clearly and ably set forth 
(in a recent publication from a Virginia 
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pen*) to need a word of additional argu- 
ment from us. Under its patriarchal pro- 
tection, the wants of the slave have the per- 
petual guarantee of the master’s interest to 
ensure their being supplied. Itis no part 
of our present undertaking to trace the 
system of domestic slavery to its ultimate 
consequences, To those of our readerswho 
have a taste for such investigation, we 
beg to recommend the work to which we 
have just referred. While we cannot 
agree with the author in many of the opin- 
ions expressed, the critical reader cannot 
fail to discover in the volume the rigid 
outlines of profound thought occasional- 
ly relieved by racy humour and quaint 
illustration. It does not fall within the 
scope of this article to attempt a vindica- 
tion of the policy, or an exposition of the 
blessings of Southern Society. Public 
Opinion is rapidly advancing to conclu- 
sions which, when once attained, will 
amply justify the hopes of its most san- 
guine champions, the confidence of its 
most extravagant eulogists. In execu- 
ting the design with which we com- 
menced, it has been our effort to make a 
distinct classification of the various ob- 
stacles which oppose the progress and 
thwart the plans of religious reform, 
to give a running sketch of the most 
prominent modes which have been adopt- 
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ed to obviate the difficulties encountered, 
and to show that every system founded 
upon fixed and arbitrary rules, for the at- 
tainment of human happiness, has origi- 
nated in the same source, pursued the 
same career, and terminated in the same 
results. The errors of Stoicism, and the 
fallacies of Benthamism, have a common 
origin. Both have attempted to make 
that absolute and fixed which by the © 
very conditions of our nature is relative 
and changeable. Philanthropy, after fol- 
lowing the unvarying circle “of tempora- 
ry expedients and occasional arguments,” 
returns at last to an appreciation of the 
utter insignificance of that portion of hu- 
man suffering which “laws or kings can 
cause or cure.” Perfect happiness is as 
rare as total wretchedness. Severe af- 
flictions are generally transitory in their 
effects, and lasting misfortunes are not 
apt to be real. It was the conclusion of 
a ripe experience and a wise philosophy 
which proclaimed that the providence of 
God has established such an order in the 
world, that of all which belongs to us, the 
least valuable parts alone can fall under 
the will of others. Whatever is best is 
safest—lies most out of the reach of hu- 
man power—cannot be given or taken 
away. 





WEEP NOT FOR ME, 


BY M. LL. W. H. 


Weep not for me beloved, when I am lying, 
In the cold bosom of the quiet earth, 

Nor weep thou now, that one by one are dying 
The fiery passions which with me had birth. 


Weep not that youth’s gay garland all is withered, 


Its green leaves sere— 


Nor that the golden lyre of hope is shivered, 


To me so dear. 


It little recks how soon the strife is ended, 


The conflict done. 


And less how much of bitterness is blended 


With victory won. 





* “ Socivlogy for the South.” 
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The Oration of Edward Everett on the 
Life and Character of George Washing- 
ton, delivered in Richmond on the 19th 
of March, was the event of the month, 
and elicited a warmth and unanimity of 
praise that no similar effort within our 
recollection has called forth. To say that 
the orator rose to the height of his great 
argument seems to us the most fitting 
eulogium that could be passed upon the 
magnificent performance. As an oration 
it was what Washington was among men, 
simple, just, majestic, severe, yet full of 
tenderness and humanity, and as there 
was but one Washington, so we think 
this master-piece will stand alone among 
the collated examplars of eloquence, from 
the Grecian model down to stateliest dis- 
play of intermingled reason and fancy 
which belongs to the nineteenth century. 
If this seem extravagant to the reader 
who did not hear Mr. Everett, if it ap- 
pear to him to be not the deliberate opin- 
ion of measured criticism, but rather the 
utterance of one yet lingering under the 
spell of the enchantment, we would re- 
mind him that no great master of elo- 
quence has ever before discoursed upon 
so grand atheme. But to say truth, we 
are in no condition to speak of the Ora- 
tion as a work of art—the music of its 
silver sentences still rings in our ears; 
its inexpressible pathos still touches our 
heart; we seem still to be looking down 
from the eminence of the speaker’s ge- 
nius upon the extended plain of the past, 
whereon the figure of Washington alone 
rises prominently to the vision, as in the 
distant view of Rome across the purple 
Campagna, the dome of St. Peter’s is the 
single object on which the eye reposes, 
while over all streams the warm sunlight 
and bends the calm, blue heaven. 

We should distrust our own judgment, 
if called upon to declare which portion of 
Mr. Everett’s discourse most excited our 
admiration—three passages occur to us 
as exceedingly powerful, the summary of 
the triumphs of modern civilization with 


its literary culture and achievements in 
arts and arms, reflected upon the dark 
back-ground of the age before Luther and 
the chiaro-oscuro of the age of Charle- 
magne—the strongly drawn portraitures 
of Peter, Frederick and Napoleon, and 
the survey of English ‘politics under the 
elder Pitt,—but we are at no loss to say 
which portion most affected us, it was 
the splendid apotheosis of virtue, the tri- 
bute to the Christian graces which set off 
and mellowed down the austere grandeur 
of Washington’s character; this it was 
which gave to the oration itself its crown- 
ing glory and betrayed in the orator a 
purpose beyond that of winning a tran- 
sient applause, beyond even that of re- 
awakening a dormant patriotism, the pur- 
pose of doing moral good. 

A scholar, deeply imbued with the lit- 
erature of all climes and countries, long 
associated with letters in the United 
States and accustomed to the labours 
of the closet, Mr. Everett has given us in 
the Oration on Washington the finest of 
all his writings. Cunningly finished in 
its details, noble in the whole, rounded 
and perfect as the buckler of Achilles. 
Like some antique procession on the pedi- 
ment of a marble temple, the latest 
figures point to those who have gone be- 
fore, all are graceful, and together make 
up a frieze for the lasting admiration of 
mankind. 


From the ladies of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Mount Vernon Association 
we hear that Mr. Everett has devoted this 
Oration to their patriotic cause, and will 
deliver it at various cities in the Union 
in aid of the fund for the purchase of 
Mount Vernon. The ladies feel that he 
has thereby ensured their success and 
entitled himself to their deepest grati- 
tude. We may add that the passage of 
the bill by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia incorporating the Mount Vernon 
Association imparts to this body a vitali- 
ty it did not previously possess. 
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Our correspondent, who writes with 
such force, perspicuity and profound 
knowledge of his subject, of ‘‘ The Uni- 
versity; its Character and Wants,” 
speaks of the great modern historian of 
England as “the scepiical Macaulay.” 
The opinion, we believe, is prevalent that 
Macaulay’s views of religion are, to a 
greater or less extent, colored by the pre- 
vailing infidelity of the times, and yet 
we know not upon what grounds this 
opinion is based. One of the most pow- 
erful vindications of the Christian sys- 
tem ever presented in so compact a form, 
occur to us, in his Essays, which may 
also be taken as a fine specimen of his 
style. Speaking of the policy of the 
Church of England with regard to tole- 
ration and a censorship of the press, he 
Bays— 


We will not be deterred by any fear of 
misrepresentation from expressing our 
hearty approbation of the mild, wise and 
eminently Christian manner, in which 
the church and the government have late- 
ly acted with respect to blasphemous 

ublications. We praise them for not 

aving thought it necessary to encircle a 
religion pure, merciful, and philosophical 
—a religion, to the evidences of which the 
highest intellects have yielded—with the 
defences of a false and bloody supersti- 
tion. The ark of God was never taken 
till it was surrounded by the arms of 
earthly defenders. In captivity, its sanc- 
tity was sufficient to vindicate it from in- 
sult, and to lay the hostile fiend prostrate 
on the threshold of his own temple. The 
real security of Christianity is to be found 
in its benevolent morality, in its exquisite 
adaptation to the human heart, in the fa- 
cility with which its scheme accommodates 
itself to the capacity of every human in- 
tellect, in the consolation which it bears to 
the house of mourning, in the light with 
which it brightens the great mystery of the 
grave. To such a system it can bring no 
addition of dignity or of strength, that 
it is part and Bae of the common law. 
It is not now for the first time left to rely 
on the force of its own evidences, and the 
attractions of its own beauty. Its sub- 
lime theology confounded the Grecian 
schools in the fair conflict of reason with 
reason. The bravest and wisest of the 
Caesars found their arms and their policy 
unavailing, when opposed to the weapons 
that were not carnal, and the kingdom 
that was not of this world. The victory 
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which Porphyry and Diocletian failed to 
pe. is not, to all appearance, reserved 
or any of those who have in this age di- 
rected their attacks against the last re- 
straint of the powerful, and the last hope 
of the wretched. The whole history of 
the Christian religion shows, that she is 
in far greater danger of being corrupted 
by the alliance of power, than of being 
crushed by its opposition. Those who 
thrust temporal sovereignty upon her, 
treat her as their prototypes treated her 
author. They bow the knee, and spit 
upon her; they cry Hail! and smite her 
on the cheek; they put a sceptre into 
her hand, but it is a fragile reed; they 
crown her, but it is with thorns; they 
cover with purple the wounds which their 
own hands have inflicted on her; and in- 
scribe niagnificent titles over the cross on 
which they have fixed her to perish in 
ignominy and pain. 





As pertinent to the spirited defence of 
Sir Walter Scott given in preceding pages 
of our present number, from the graceful 
pen of a contributor who unites to an 
elegant taste in letters something of the 
perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, we clip 
from a brief report of a lecture recently 
delivered by the Hon. Rufus Choate on 
“The Last Days of Samuel Rogers,” the 
following eloquent passages— 


“But it was not of the poet Rogers he 
particularly designed to speak. He was 
one of that billiant circle of British poeti- 
cal genius which embraced Byron, Scott, 
and Wordsworth, and, in a subordinate 
sphere, Coleridge, Crabbe, Campbell, 

elley, Rogers, and Moore. Of that 
bright circle Rogers was one ; be that his 
glory! .. .. . + These now all 
are dead. Let our theme be, said Mr. 
Choate, our obligations to them as read- 
ers when we were young. There were 
many there whose first acquaintance 
with literature commenced when the 
works of Bulwer and Dickens had begun 
to take the place of those of Scott; so 
much the worse for them. 


* * * * * * * 


Of all these bright names, who should we 
say we love best? Each would have his 
preferences, and each would change from 
time to time; but do I deceive myself, 
said Mr. Choate, if I suppose that if the 
collective voice of all that speak the 
English tongue were taken, we should 
vote the laurel by a two-third vote to 
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Walter Scott? [Loud applause.] Mr. 
Choate then criticised in severe terms 
the remark of Carlyle, when speaking of 
the writings of Scott, ‘‘that the sick 
heart will find no healing there; the 
darkly-struggling heart no guidance ; the 
heroic, that is in all men, no divine 
wakening voice.” In the highest sense 
— this was true; but the deficienc 

was shared by all the great writers of all 
ages—by Homer and Dante, by Milton 
and Shakspeare. For this we must look 
to a far other and higher source. But 
he took it for granted that Mr. Carlyle 
did not use this language in any such 
sense, but in the human sense, in which 
he would recognise Homer and Dante 
and Milton and Shakspeare as having 
done these things ; and, in that sense, let 
the millions whose hours of anguish and 
unrest he has charmed, over the darkness 
of whose despondency he has cast so 
bright and so dlelightfal an illumination, 


whose sentiments of courage and honor 
and humanity he has done so much to 
help, let them gather together and answer 
| Prolonged 


for themselves and for him! 
cheers. | 


We cheerfully comply with the request 
of the gifted authoress of the following 
very beautiful stanzas, that they should 
re-appear in print, in the pages of the 
Messenger. As originally given by the 
Louisville Journal, their tributary charac- 
ter was in a measure lost by a change 
made in the caption, and surely a sweeter 
garland has never been laid upon a bro- 
ther’s tomb than this offering of song. 


MY BROTHER. 


A light is from our household gone, 
A voice we loved is still’d, 

A place is vacant at our hearth 
Which never can be filled; 

A noble heart that throbbed but now 
With tenderness and love, 

Has hushed its weary throbbings here 
To throb in bliss above. 

Yes, to the home where angels are 
His trusting soul has fled, 

And yet we bend above his tomb 
With tears, and call him dead. 
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We call him dead, and yet we know 
He dwells where living waters flow. 


We miss thee from our home, dear one, 
We miss thee from thy place, 

Oh! life will be so dark without 
The sunshine of thy face. 

We wait for thee at eve’s sweet hour, 
When stars begin to burn, 

We linger in our cottage porch 
To look for thy return, 

But vainly for thy coming step 
We list through all the hours, 

We only hear the wind’s low voice 
Around the folding flowers, 

And the dark river’s solemn hymn 

Sweeping among the wood-lands dim. 


The bird we loved is singing yet, 
Above our cottage door, 

I weep to hear it singing now, 
Since heard by thee no more. 

The sunshine, and the trembling leaves, 
The blue o’erarching sky, 

The music of the wandering winds 
That float in whispers by— 

All speak in tender tones to me 

Of life’s departed hours and thee. 


I do not see thee now, dear one, 
I do not see thee now, 
But ever, when the evening breeze 
Steals o’er my lifted brow, 
I hear thy voice upon my ear 
In murmurs deep and soft; 
I hear thy words of tenderness, 
That I have heard so oft, 
And on my wounded spirit falls 
A blessing from above, 
That whispers, though thy life is o er, 
We have not lost thy love. 
Ah, no! thy heart, in death grown cold, 
Still loves us with a love untold. 


No need of fame’s proud voice for thee, 
No need of earthly fame, 

Thou art enshrined in our fond hearts, 
And that is all the same, 

And full of faith, and trust and hope, 
We tread life’s troubled sea, 

Till the last throbbing wave of time 
Shall bear our souls to thee. 

To thee; Oh! it will be so sweet, 
With all our sins forgiven, 

To mingle with our loved and lost 
In our bright home in heaven, 

And spend with all the blest above, 

An endless life of perfect love. 

Matixtpa C, Suey. 
Grape Hill, Nelson, Va. 
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Letters from the United States, Cuba and 
Canada, By the Hon. Ametia M. Murray. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Co., 321 Broad- 
way, 1856. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


The work of an amiable and cultivated wo- 
man, which contains so much that is true con- 
cerning society in America and especially in 
the Southern States, that we could wish it were 
not so full of blunders in matters of fact, where- 
by its effect is somewhat marred. There is 
also a botanical learning constantly peeping 
out, that, wnlike “a violet by a mossy stone,” 
does not please us, and makes us fear that, with 
Wordsworth’s seeker after stamens, she would 
botanize on the most hallowed spots in the 
world. Thus, when the Hon. Miss Murray 
tells us that the Pulaski House in Savannah 
was called after the steamer of that name which 
was lost, and that the Visitors of the Universi- 
ty of Virginia are appointed by the President of 
the United States, and when she talks of the 
Nymphea odorata, the Gelucinum sempervi- 
rens and the Tillandsia in the cemeteries of 
Mount Auburn and Bonaventure, we begin to 
entertain a cruel suspicion that the good lady 
has not taken puins to inform herself concerning 
American affairs, or that her taste for botany so 
overrides all things else that she looks upon our 
country only as a little parterre in the great 
garden of the globe in which to seek for new 
specimens. But Miss Murray, though always 
looking out fora flower with a long name and 
occasionally falling into some amusing mistake 
about our institutions, is a person of very 
acute social observations and her opinions upon 
slavery, the result of a careful examination of 
it in its practical workings, are of a sort to show 
that she can discard early prejudices in study- 
ing a complicated and delicate question. In 
England, where the high character of the lady 
is known, her volume must do good in correct- 
ing the false views which the superficial 
works of former tourists have caused to prevail 
touching our Southern civilization. 


Tae Oxtp Dominion; or The Southampton 
Massacre. A Novel. By G.P. R. James, 
Esq. New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers. 1856. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


Mr. James appears ia this work upon new 
ground and has to deal with personages that have 
never entered into any of his previous works of 


fiction, The incident on which the story hinges 
is a painfully tragic one, and closely connected 
with the habits and nature of the negro slave :— 
this supplies the novelist with material for a stir- 
ring narrative and nice delineation of character. 
Mr. James has managed the delicate matter of 
slavery as a social institution with considereble 
skill, though we think he has somewhat over- 
drawn the hero of the rebellion—Nat Turner— 
and has not entirely caught the modes of 
thought and manner of speaking of the black 
race. The love story, interwoven with the nar- 
ration, seems to us somewhat cold and artificial, 
and lacks the passion and naturalness of his 
earlier novels, while the style occasionally 
falls greatly below that animated flow of lan- 
guage which distinguished the author of Henri 
Quatre, In dealing with the white race in Vir- 
ginia, Mr. James has not done complete jus- 
tice to our native population. We do not ob- 
ject to his friendly satire upon the want of re- 
finement at roadside inns, nor to the dialogue 
frequently lapsing into coarseness, nor to the 
general air of unthrift of our County Court 
Houses, but in his kindly-meant descriptions of 
the interiors of plantation mansions, it strikes 
us he has not given a sufficiently high tone to 
the social life there presented. However, there 
are very many scenes in the book that will be 
recognized as singularly truthful, and we trust 
he will puxh his labours in the rich field of 
Virginia history yet farther. 


The Cyclopedia of Biography just published 
by the Appletons is a work of decided excel- 
lence and value, and supplies a want greatly 
felt in the United States. The name of the 
Rev. Dr. Hawks on the title page is a sufficient 
guarantee ot the authentic character of the con- 
tents, at least so far as the American names are 
concerned, for the volume being based upon an 
English Biographical work executed by various 
hands, some allowance is to be made for the 
predilections of the writers in the case of per- 
sonages connected with English literature and 
politics. Happily the initials appended t the 
foreign articles, by making us acquainted with 
their authorship, also to some extent qualify us’ 
to judge how far they may be relied on :—thus 
when the absurd eulogy of Marlborough is 
known to be from the pen of Alison it loses the 
greater part of its capacity to mislead. The 
Cyclopedia is, however, compact of valuable 
information and is published in a beautiful vol- 
ume, profusely illustrated with wood cuts. Mr. 
Morris has it for sale. 
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